GENERAL LIBRARY, 
UNIY. OF MICH, 


NOVEMBER, 1906 © iLLustrRaTEeD VaR. 4a Seam 2 


THREE -COLOR FRONTISPIECE 


‘*Singing the Marseillaise the First Time,’’ by Godefroid Guffens 


SPECIAL ARTICLES ON 


“Ralph Connor” and Other “Successful Canadian Writers” 


FEW NOVELS SUITED TO READING ALOUD 
By Anne Hollingsworth Wharton 


PHILADELPHIA JOHN WANAMAKER NEW YORK 
FIFTY CENTS A YEAR. FIVE CENTS A COPY 





USE THE BOOK NEWS MONTHLY AS 


A GOOD HOLIDAY GIFT 


OUR SPECIAL OFFER IS 


THE BOOK NEWS MONTHLY 
FOR THE YEAR 1907. All 


“THE EVENING HYMN TO THE ( fp 
VIRGIN™- - ne of Bouguerean's famous masterpieces 


a 
Beautifully reproduced in three colors, on heavy Fift 
paper, size 9x12, suitable for framing; 


A CHRISTMAS CARD Cents 


Bearing the announcement of your gift. 


APPROPRIATE for all READERS of BOOKS 


It would be hard to find a more acceptable gift for so little 
money as this magazine. Twelve times a year it will be a 


reminder of your thoughtfulness. 

The PICTURE and the ANNOUNCEMENT CARD will 
be mailed to the recipient of your gift in time to arrive on 
Christmas Morning. The card may be sent to you direct 
for personal delivery, if you prefer. The subscription 
will begin with the January number. 


ANOTHER SUGGESTION 


YOUR SUBSCRIPTION FREE 


For Three New Subscribers 


By sending us $1.50, with the names and addresses of three 
persons not now receiving THE Book News Monru_ty, we 
will renew your own subscription, no matter when it ex- 
pires—four subscriptions for $1.50. 

It can be easily done. Simply show a copy of the magazine 
to your friends and tell of the large value given for only 
fifty cents. Use this offer for Christmas gifts, as outlined 
above. 


Address THE BOOK NEWS MONTHLY, Philadelphia 


Place your orders early for the DOUBLE DECEMBER NUMBER 
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IMPORTANT BIOGRAPHIES 
Personal Reminiscences of Henry Irving by Bram Stoker 


In many ways the most important issue of the year—crowded with anecdote and personal touches re- 
lating to Irving and his many friends and acquaintances, including every person of importance during 
the latter half of the roth century. In two demy 8vo volumes, with portraits, etc. $7.50 net. 


Mr. Frederic Harrison’s Memories and Thoughts. 


Full of the strong personal charm of itsauthor's relations to distinguished men of his time. 
Cloth cr. 8vo. $2.00 net. 


NEW BOOKS OF TRAVEL 
Dr. Edward Everett Hales’s Tarry at Home Travels. 


Sure no other man could bring such a wealth of personal and historic association into a leisurely jour- 
ney through the country Americans least often visit—their own. 
With nearly 200 illustrations from prints portraits, relics, etc. Cloth $2.50 net, by mail, $2.70. 


Mr. E. V. Lucas’s A Wanderer in London. Cloth $1.75 net. 


He shows, says the London Spectator, “an insight and enthusiasm which cannot be overpraised.” 


Mr. Clifton Johnson’s Highways and Byways 
of the Mississippi Valley. Illustrated from original photographs 


By the author of “ Highways and Byways of the South,” etc. Ready in November. 
NEW BOOKS ON HISTORY, POLITICS, ETC. 
Mr. James Ford Rhodes’s History of the United States. 


‘** By far the most important historical work now appearing in the United States’”’— World's Work. 
Complete in seven volumes, each $2.50 net. 


Dr. Henry C. Lea’s Second Volume of the 
History of the Inquisition of Spain. 


This subject is of great interest, not only because of its dramatic history but because in that history lies 
the secret of the decay of Spain, and of her present position among nations. And upon this subject 
Dr. Lea is the ultimate authority. To be complete in four volumes, each $2.50 net. 


Dr. Burt Estes Howard’s The German Empire. 


The only comprehensive account in English of the Empire as it now is, in itself and in its social, 


political, and economic tendencies. Cloth, 12mo, $2.00 net ; by mail $2.10. 


Dr. Lewis O. Brastow’s The Modern Pulpit. 


By the Author of ‘Representative Modern Preachers,’’ Professor of Practical Theology, Yale 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 net. 


University. 
NEW NOVELS. NEW JUVENILES. 
Miss Beulah Marie Dix’s Merrylips. | 


F. Marion Crawford’s A Lady of Rome. «For every little girl who has ever wished to 


Cloth, 12mo $1.50. be a little boy,” 
Illustrated, Cloth $1.50. 


M. Pierre Loti’s Disenchanted. The Odyssey for Boys and Girls. 
By the Rev. A J. Church, author of the most 
successful renderings of these old unequaled 


Jack London’s White Fang. stories. 
Illustrated in Color, Cloth, $1.50. 


Cloth 12mo $1.50. 


With 12 plates in colors, $1.50 
E. Nesbit’s The Railway Children. 


Winston Churchill’s Coniston. By the author of “ The Would be Goods.” 
No. 200th thousand. Illustrated Cloth $1.50. Illustrated, Cloth, $1.50. 


Charles J. Bellamy’s The Wonder 


Owen Wister’s Lady Baltimore. Children. 
No. rooth thousand. Illustrated Cloth $1.50. 


Illustrated. Cloth, $1.50. 
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NEW BOOKS OF REAL WORTH 


Did you ever study that kicking, squirming, healthy baby 
of yours and try to figure out just what outlook it has on 
life—what it is thinking of—and particularly what it thinks of 
you when you are doing the hundred and one fool things 
that we all want to do in the fond belief that we are 


“amusing baby”? In 


he Incubator Bab 


By ELLIS PARKER BUTLER, Author of “Pigs is Pigs” 








this clever writer reveals the quaint philosophy of a delicious 
mite of humanity in a way that will tug at your heartstrings 
and make you want to cuddle her into your arms and adopt 
her for life He also has gentle fun with “scientific mother- 
hood,” “up-to-date” parents, etc. A tale over which you will 
laugh and sigh—and read again. 12mo, Cloth, illustrated. 
75 cents. 


By F. BERKELEY SMITH By WILLIAM SCHUYLER 





In London Town 
This author’s three former books on | aris life were 
very successful. The new book deals with London in 


the same happy strain. _Profusely illustrated with 
about 50 original sketches, etc. 1zmo, Cloth. 
$1.50, net. 


The United States — 
in the 20th Century 


By Pierre LeRoy  Beavtigv. translated by 
H. Addington Bruce. Most noteworthy work on the 
United States since the publication of Bryce’s 


‘¢American Commonwealth.’’ 8vo, Cloth, 400 
pages. $2.00, net. 

“An amazingly instructive volume.’’—Zvening Mail, 
New York. 





Samantha vs. Josiah 
The Story of a Borrowed Automobile and What 
Came of It. By Mariettra Hottey. This new 
book bubbles over with amusing quaintness in the best 
style of the world-tamous Samantha b oks. 400 
pages, 75 comic pictures by Bart Haley. $1.50. 
“Full of fun.”,-—Newark News. 


Under Pontius Pilate 


The public is going to take very kindly to this new- 
comer who has written a very powerful religious histor- 
ical novel in a bold and original manner. I2mo, 
Cloth, illustrated. $1.50. 





Psychic Treatment ot 
Nervous Disorders 
By Dr. Paut DuBois, Univ. of Berne; translated by 
Smith Ely Jelliffey M. D., and Wm. A. White, M.D. 
8vo, Cloth, 471 pp. $3.00 net; by mail, $3.15. 


“IT know of no single book so well adapted for the phy- 
sician who would seek to know the practical applica- 
tions and methods of psychology as th t of DuBois.’”’"— 


Prof. E.Bleulen,of Zurich, in the Munchner Medizin- 
ische Wochenschrift. 





Miserere 


By Maset Wacna tts, author ‘*Stars of the Opera,’ 
etc. A story of music and musicians. Ella Wheeler 
Wilcox says it is ‘‘perfectly delightful and the theme is 
new and interesting.’” Hour-Glass Series. Small 12mo, 
Cloth, illustrated. 40 Cents, net. 


Common American and European Insects, and Common Butterflies 
and Moths 


Two Manuals by Witt1am BeuTenmutter, Curator, 


Department of Entomology, American Museum of Natural 


History, New York. Each type reproduced in natural colors, with common and scientific names. 16mo. pocket 


size, muslin, Each 25 cents, net. 





AT ALL BOOKSELLERS, OR 


FUNK G&G WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers 


NEW YORK AND LONDON 
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A New Novel by 


THOMAS NELSON PAGE 


called 


On Newfound River 


Illustrated in color. $1.50 


A splendid love story written on the 
foundation of his early story of the 
same name, told in the most charming 
way, and set against the background 
of Southern life he knows so well. 








Truegate of Mogador and Other Cedarton Folks 


By SEWELL Forp. 


Illustrated $1.50 


Eleven of the best short stories that have ever been published. Full of rare and delightful humor. 


Campfires in the Canadian 
Rockies 
By Wo. T. HORNADAY 
With 70 illustrations from photographs taken 
by John M. Phillips and two maps. 
The racy and unconventional narrative of a 
very remarkable trip into the well-nigh in- 


accessible Canadian Rockies with wonderful 
illustrations. $3.00 net (post 24 cents). 


A Little Book of Bores 


By OLIVER HERFORD 
A verse and a drawing for every letter of 
the alphabet full ot wit. 


Old Creole Days 
By GEORGE W. CABLE 

With illustrations by George Herter, repro- 
duced in photogravure, 

A new and beautifully illustrated edition of 
this celebrated book, one of the classics of 
American literature. $2.50; full leather, box- 
ed, $5.00. 


By Italian Seas 
By ERNEST C, PEIXOTTO 
With numerous illustrations by the author. 


The delightful account of a leisurely voyage 
in Dalmatia, Tunis, Malta, the Riviera, Sicily 
and Venice, written and illustrated with the 
greatest charm. $2.50 net (post extra). 





FARCES: The Galloper, The Dictator and Miss Civilization 
By RIcHARD HARDING Davis _ Illustrated : 
These farces read even better than they acted, and make a most entertaining book, prettily 


illustrated from scenes in the plays. 


Liberty, Union and Democracy 
By BARRETT WENDELL 


From brilliant essays dealing with the ideals 
which American boys strive to realize. $1.25 
net, postage extra. 


The Bridge Blue Book 
By Paut E. MoTTELAy §1,50net. Postextra 
The collected opinions of the best known 
authorities on Bridge in regard to leads, 
declarations and the best play in the different 
emergencies of the game. A most illuminating 
and suggestive hand-book for Bridge players. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
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The Perfect Bible is the 
American Standard Bible 


(Edited by the American Revision Committee.) 


Because—it represents the best thought and study of the best 
equipped Bible Scholars of the age. 

Because—a larger number of competent scholars were engaged 
in its preparation than on any former translation. 

Because—these translators spent a much longer time than was 
ever given to any translation in any language. ; 

The Sunday School Times, says: “It is nota new Bible. It is 
the same old Bible that our fathers and forefathers read and treasur- 
ed. But the American Version brings the messages and truths 
and eternal promises of that Bible closer home to us than ever before.” 


JUST ISSUED 


EMPHASIZED NEW TESTAMENT in the AMERICAN STAND- 
ARD VERSION, with the words of Christ printed in black face 
type, self pronouncing. Printed on fine white paper and Nelson’s 
India paper, clear type. Fits the vest pocket. Prices 50c. to $2.25 


INDIA PAPER EDITION of the Minion 32mo New Testament and 
Psalms in a great variety of fine bindings. Prices $1.00 to $3.25. 





The American Standard Bible is already publish- 


ed in the following styles : 


NOU BIBLE TEACHERS’ EDITION. Bourgeois 8vo Reference Bible with Concise 
ae: Bible Dictionary and Combined Concordance, and 12 indexed maps. 
Prices $2.25 to $10.00. 


CONCORDANCE EDITION same as Teachers’ Edition, but omz¢ting 
the Concise Bible Dictionary. Prices $2.50 to $10.00. 


REFERENCE EDITIONS with references and topical headings pre- 
pared by the American Revision Committee, and 12 indexed maps. 
Long Primer 4to. Prices $1.50 to $18.00. 

Bourgeois 8vo. Prices $1 00 to $12.00. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL SCHOLARS’ EDITION. Containing Minion 
24mo Text Bible with Practical Helps edited by Rev. A. F. SCHAUFF- 
LER, D. D. 12 maps and 24 full-colored illustrations. The finest 
colored illustraticns ever produced for this purpose. Prices 75 cents 
to $3.00. 


TEXT EDITION. Minion 24mo. Prices 35 cents to $6.75. 


All the above editions can be had printed on fine white paper and 
also on Nelson’s India paper, the thinnest printing paper in the world. 





PULPIT EDITION printed from large type on fine white paper. Prices $6.50 to $22.00. 


AMERICAN STANDARD NEW TESTAMENT printed from Minion and Bourgeois type, 
with and without the Psalms. Prices 12 cents to $4.50. Also Old Testament and the 


Psalms bound separately. 
BOOK OF RESPONSIVE READINGS from this edition now ready. 


Ask your minister or bookseller about it and send for our free book: ‘‘How we got our 
American Standard Bible,’’ giving full information. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, "Rr cublisters 
37 to 41 B East 18th Street. NEW YORK 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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New Fiction : New Holiday Books 
om 


J. B. Lippincott 
Company 
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The Adventures 


of Joujou 
By Edith Macvane 


The daintiest and 
most charming love- 
story of the year. 

Fifteen full-page il- 
lustrations ¢n colors by 

Frank Ver Beck 
and page decorations 
by E. S. Holloway. 


Square octavo. Ornamental ge 
cloth, in a box, $2.00. A Maid in Arcady 
By Ralph Henry Barbour 


A new novel from the grace- 
ful pen of Ralph Henry Bar- 
“ce va ar 

human novel the author of bour, author of * An Orchard 
“The Angel of Pain” and Princess’? and “ Kitty of the 
““Dodo’”’ has yet written. It Roses. ; 
is full of heart interest and Elaborately illustrated mn 
the reader is held in suspense colors and tints by Frederic J. 
until the last page. von Rapp. Small quarto. Dec- 
12mo. Cloth, $1.50. orated cover, in gold, with 
medallion, in a box, $2.00. 









Happy-Go-Lucky 


Translated from the 
German by 


Mrs. A. L. Wister 


Sumptuously illus- 
trated in colors and 
tints. Decoratively 
bound in cloth and en- 
closed in a box. $2.00. 


“7 Will Repay” 


By Baroness Orczy 
Author of ‘‘ The Scarlet 
Pimpernel.” 

A story of the French 
Revolution, the romance of 
which is concerned with the 
tragedy of a soul-conflict 
*twixt love and a mistaken 
sense of duty. 

12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 





























Paul by E. F. Benson 


The strongest and most 































Don Q in the Sierras 
By K. and H. Prichard 
Authors of *‘ Chronicles of Don Q.”’ 


BK °* REARS 

More stirring stories of thrill- 

“, ing and romantic adventure 

da ° woven about Don Q, the suave 

and crafty bandit. Illustrated. 
12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 












Author of ** The Ravanels.” 


An intense and unusual 
romance of Colonial New 
Orleans, into which is 
woven the seductive mys- 
tery of the Orient. Frontis- 
piece in colors. 
12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 





‘Just full of fun.’’ 


The ilustrations number sev- 
enty-five, drawn by Frank Ver 
Beck. Some are in full colors, 
others in two colors, and some in 
tint. Bound in boards, with special 
cover design in colors, $1.50. 
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Fleming H. Revell Company 


e . 
America’s Awakening ghar na 
OF THE N. Y. EVENING POST. 
THE TRIUMPH OF RIGHTEOUSNESS IN HIGH PLACES. 12mo, cloth...Net, $1.25 
The author found much of unrecorded good in us as a people and as individuals which 
the muck-rake man would not see, and gives us hope that his silver lining to the cloud 
is more than simply a reflection—it is a reality and in reality the nation’s bulwark. 


The Fortune of the Republic | NEWELL DWIGHT HILLIS 


ee ree a a re Cee eT A 
And Other Addresses upon the America of Today and Tomorrow. Uniform with “A 
Man’s Value to Society,’ “The Investment of Influence.’’ 


Paths to the City of (God | F. W. GUNSAULUS 5. 


DI 3. cllns hedess: atcciesebeinee ace. sodou ae sew welets 4viedalee sina eres ane 
This volume succeeds and supplements ‘Paths to Power.’”’ In the few months since 
the publication of this first series of sermons by the Pastor of Central Church, Chicago, 
there have been issued five editions. The forthcoming volume gives rich promise of 
even larger acceptance. 


Prose You Ought to Know 
Edited by JOHN R. HOWARD | W. J. Dawson 


8vo, cloth, decorated, gilt top............ Net, 
From an experience wide and varied Mr. Howard has 


drawn the material for this volume. The book is 

—— in form and style, = aims to be a handy MAKERS OF 

guide to the favorite spots in one’s memory of great 

writers. MODERN ENGLISH 
Hymns Y ou Oughtto Know In three volumes 


Edited by HENRY F. COPE Half leather style boxed, Net $6. 












ee a ee Net, $1.50 

A Selection of One Hundred Standard Hymns, to- Makers of hres PROSE. 
gether with portraits of their authors, and a short Makers of ENGLISH POETRY. 
introductory sketch to each. 

As poetic literature, apart from their musical asso- Makers of ENGLISH FICTION 
ciation, they have. peculiar attraction. Cloth, gilt top, each, net, $1.50. 


editions of 


French Blood in America “Poetry” cad “Prose” have been 


edited up to the Summer of 1906, 


LUCIAN J, FOSDICK i and represent with the new edi 
Fully illustrated, 8vo, cloth..............Net, $2.00 tion of “The Makers of English 
‘History holds no more interesting story than that of Fiction” a most comprehensive 
the Huguenot story, full of the finest romance, high- yet popular and attractive guide 
est bravery and most steadfast vitality. This book to literature in its three import- 
will prove a delight for the wealth of material and ant branches. 


happy style of material. It is indeed time that 
American indebtedness to the French Protestants 
should be more fully recognized.’’—Bostom Times. 


Listening to (God Edinburgh Sermons | HUGH BLACK 


Te re OT ee Oe ee et, $1.50 
A new volume by the author of the popular gift book ‘‘Friendship,’’ which is now in 
its sixty-fifth thousand. As the Outlook says, ‘‘Mr. Black is a man of great earnest- 
ness and simplicity of nature and very fine intellectual quality.” 


Quiet Talks on Service | S. D. GORDON 
Net 


Bs IOI. 5 oinin 660 sist 8c c.0ene 0bre6en sso rctoresenie sn06's0vesseesbe Jeenee Net, 75 cents 
A third volume in the series of “Quiet Talks on the Elements of the Christian Life.” 
So widely have the first two volumes, ‘‘Quiet Talks on Power’ and ‘‘Quiet Talks on 
Prayer,” found favor throughout the Christian world that little need be said to com- 
inmend the new volume. 


Yet Another Day Large Type Edition | J. H. JOWETT 


A new large type edition printed in two colors. Cloth, net, 75 cents; leather. .Net, $1.00 
This little book in a few short months has demonstrated its right to be classed among 
such devotional favorites as “Gold Dust,’’ “Daily Light’’ and other equally popular 
and cherished books. 


Living in the Sunshine | HANNAH WHITALL SMITH 


TE. ocho anteta iia Odds aa eina eee ee po aOR balks en nae etaben pa dma aemAaR Net, $1.00 
The author of ‘“‘The Christian’s Secret of a Happy Life’’ states that the object 
of her new book is to help those who have as D. L. Moody used to say, ‘‘just enough 
religion to make them miserable.’’ The book will undoubtedly bring comfort to many 
thousands to whom her first book has been a valuable guide. 
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The Undertow  «sAatvict.» | RoBeRT E, KNowLEs 


A Novel, 12mo. cloth ..... 006 6s ehe en ee een ee eseakebeeeakesites oneuennein $1.50 


Under this singularly stethion title Mr. Knowles has written an exceedingly interesting 
novel of life. Without preaching Mr. Knowles draws from the breakers the analogy 
in life in a startling book for which we predict a warm welcome. ST. CUTHBERT’S 
has prepared for him a large public eager for the new book. 


The Adventures of Billy Topsail [yoxman puncan 


RE CEE © 5-00 60 Sh ws s 66510596, DORON ESe0keSEh Speke deehuvekn abe aee ee $1.50 


It’s a boy’s book, but it’s ‘‘a book to be chummy with’’—that includes everybody. A 
ripping story of adventure by sea is regarded by every true-hearted boy as the very 
best story of all. If the tale moves like a full-rigged ship with all sail spread to a 
rousing breeze, the boy will say “Bully!’’ Such is “The Adventurers of Billy Topsail.’ 


Author of ‘‘Mamie Rose,’’ 

My Old Bailiwick “Wien cie'sine LOWEN KILDARE _ 
Sketches from the Parish of My Mamie Rose. 12mo, cloth...............cceeceeee $1.50 
Kildare was a real Bowery Man. There his wits were sharpened and his intellect has 
survived and triumphed. His biography is brilliant and pathetic—his story one of the 
last of the district. 


On the Trail of the Immigrant 
EDWARD STEINER Ralph Connor 


i2mo, cloth, illustrated .....cccsccccccccce- NOt, $1.50 
From the trail to the city, and as the stranger within 


our gates, Mr. Steiner traces the foreigner from all 
over Europe until he settles in his ‘‘quarter’’ or | HE 
assimilates with and mingles among the American 
citizens. 
Fairest Girlhood 


MARGARET E. SANGSTER 


Illustrated by life studies specially posed and photo- 





graphed by W. B. Dyer. Quarto, Cloth. .Net, $1.50 Given a man of reddest blood, de 
None knows the girl-heart as does Margaret Sangster, voted to the relief of suffering 
and we yield to none in daintiness of manufacture mental and physical, take him 
of this gem. Its predecessor, ‘““‘Winsome Woman through college ‘days and romance 
hood,’’ has long charmed the woman-heart and be- days to the field of Chief Medical 
come standard as a ae for young women. Officer and a new line of railroad 
W Th h R bi B R d og the plains and a 
of estern Canada, give him full 
yt e O In Ss reast' is e play among the men of the 
A New Story by the AUTHOR OF_“J. COLE.’ oe ee Fe oe, ee Oe 
Decorated in Colors.......csessecere New: 75 cents 2 SRR gg i 


A daintily drawn story from the lives of a few bird 
families. There are chirps of appeal and trills of 
pathos and songs of joy in the pages of this beauti- 
ful bird-book whose word-pictures are deftly drawn 
by the gifted author of ‘J. Cole.’ 


S.H. Hadley of Water Street wsur crarman 


A Miracle of Grace. » faci ON, TR ee 02-5 64505 cart eckhecranaveenensam Net, $1.22 
The Water Street Mission has been permitted a wonderful record of saving grace. 
From every side comes request for the story in the life of Hadley. None knew this 
man and his work, his struggles and his victories, better than Dr. J. Wilbur Chapman. 


The Silver Maple « pincer’Potice» L___MARIAN_KEITH 


A Story of Young Canada. By the author of ‘‘Duncan Polite.’’ 12mo, cloth........ $1.50 
Especially in the older portion of Ontario is there rich material for the novelist, for 
the truth could be but a revelation of romance of purity and probity. Miss Keith has 
a forceful, interesting style that binds the reader from first to last. 


Alexander McBain, B. A. is poms, LADELINE TESKEY 


By the author of “The Village Artist. 2 TE, CTs 0p. 504004 0000necsseenscenses $1.25 
The author has dared to picture the actual steps in the downfall of a cultured young 
man with an inherited tendency toward inebriety. Miss Teskey is a brilliant and 
sympathetic writer, and has given her powers full play in this story. 


12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
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A NEw ROMANCE BY THE AUTHOR OF 


‘‘THE BREATH OF THE Gops, ’’and ‘“lRUTH DEXTER’’ 


THE DRAGON PAINTER 


By MARY McNEIL FENOLLOSA (Sidney McCall) 


[‘ ‘‘The Dragon Painter’’we have undoubtedly 

Mrs. Fenollosa’s ripest, and most artistic 
work, in which she reveals the inner depth of 
Japanese feeling, but along quite different lines. 
Kano Indara, the last of a mighty line of artists, 
his beautiful daughter, Umé-ko, and Tatsu a wild 
mountain artist are the chief characters in this 
original, exotic story. 


“* Sidney McCall,”’ though a teller of tales, has 
been reckoned by lecturers and essay-writers, as by Fap- 
anese themselves, the truest exponent of Japanese domes- 
tic life since the death of the lamented Lafcadio Hearn. 








Illustrated by GERTRUDE McDANIEL. 





The Impersonator 
By MARY IMLAY TAYLOR 


A clever society novel with its scenes laid 
in Washington, Illustrated. $1.50. 


The Slave of Silence 
By FRED M. WHITE 


A baffling mystery story by the author of 
‘‘The Crimson Blind,’’etc. Illustrated. $1.50. 


The Master Spirit 
By SIR WILLIAM MAGNAY 
An ingenious romance replete with sur- 
prises. Illustrated. $1.50. 


In Treaty with Honor 
By MARY CATHARINE CROWLEY 


A spirited romance of Old Quebec, IIlus- 
trated. I2mo. $1.50. 


Mars and its Mystery 
By PROF. EDWARD S, MORSE 
A study of the planet Mars for the general 
reader by a naturalist of international repu- 
tation. Fully Illustrated. Small 8vo. $2.00 
net, 


— Boston Herald. 


$1.50. 


I2mo. 








OTHER NEW FALL BOOKS INCLUDE: 


Some Chinese Ghosts 
By LAFCADIO HEARN 
A new edition of a remarkable collection 
of Chinese stories. I2mo. $1.50 net. 


Through the Gates of the 
Netherlands 
By MARY E. WALLER 
A fascinating account of a picturesque 
country, by the gifted author of ‘*‘The Wood- 
Carver of ‘Lympus.’’ With 24 photogravure 
plates. 8vo. $3.00 net. 


The Land of Enchantment 
By LILIAN WHITING 

A vivid presentation of the scenic marvels 
and the resources and development of the 
Great Southwest. Fully illustrated. 8vo. 
$2.50 net. 

Literary By-Paths in Old England 

By HENRY C. SHELLEY 

Includes unpublished literary material re- 
lating to Hood, Keats, Byron, Wordsworth, 
Coleridge, etc. With 24 full-page plates 
and 100 smaller illustrations. 8vo. $3.conet. 








LITTLE, BROWN & CO., Publishers, BOSTON 
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Books You Will Like to Own 


Famous American Songs 
By GUSTAV KOBBE 
Author of ‘‘The Loves of Great Composers.’’ Printed from special 
type designs at the Merrymount Press. With numerous 
illustrations. 12mo, cloth, $1,50, net. Limp 
leather, boxed, $2.50. net. 
[Postage 15 cents] 





This well known musical critic presents an interesting account of 
our best beloved songs—‘*Home Sweet Home,’’ “Dixie,’”’ ‘‘The* Star 
Spangled Banner,’’ ‘*Yankee Doodle,’’ and others. These songs have 
become part of our national and home life; and every scrap of infor- 
mation about them deserves to be treasured. 








Joun Howarp PAYNE 


Famous Actor Families in America 


By MONTROSE J. MOSES 


Printed in two colors. With 40 full-page illustrations from rare por- 
traits and scenes, and new bibliography. 8vo, cloth, 
$2.00, net. [Postage 20 cents] 


Illuminating chapters, by a brilliant dramatic critic, on the careers 
of the Booths, the Jeffersons, the Drews, the Sotherns. the Hollands, 
the Wallacks, the Boucicaults, and other noted families. The book is 
not alone of value to theatre-goers, but is also a genuine contribution 





to literature, historic and critical. 


Epwin Bootu 


NEW POCKET EDITIONS OF 


In Tune With the Infinite 
any What All the 
World’s A-Seeking 


By RaLpH WALDO TRINE 


All the Year in the 
Garden 


A NATURE CALENDAR 
By EsTHER MATSON 
Special type designs. 12mo, Cloth, $1.00 
net. Limp leather, $1.50 net. 
These two famous ‘*Life Books’’ [Postage roc. ] 
which have sold by the tens of 
thousands and been widely trans- 
lated, are now offered n dainty 
pocket size. They are finely 


A delightful series of out-door 
thoughts from great authors ar- 
ranged for each day in the year. 
The vogue of nature books makes 
made throughout, and bound in this attractive volume—done in 
Japanese style for $1.25 each, or special decorative type—particu- 
in silk for the same price. R. W. TRINE larly timely. 


CROWELL’S THIN-PAPER POETS 


Flexible leather binding. Photogravure frontispieces. Each book, boxed, $1.25 

A decided novelty is this thin-paper edition of great poets. The books are clearly printed from 
large type on an opaque bible paper which carries a firm impress and yet bulks only about one-third 
the thickness of ordinary books. These dainty little volumes are, in fact, only 434 x 7% inches, and 
half an inch thick. The list comprises the complete works of BURNs, KEATS, ScorT and SHELLEY, 
and selections from R. BROWNING, LONGFELLOW, TENNYsON and WuITTiER—ea h in single 
volumes. 











SEND FOR FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOK LIST 
THOMAS Y. CROWELL & COMPANY, 426-8 West Broadway, NEW YORK 
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‘‘ FOREMOST AMONG AMERICAN FIRMS, THE LOTHROP, LEE & SHEPARD 
CO., OF BOSTONeHAS MADE SURE OF THE FACT THAT CHILDREN LIKE 


JUST WHAT THEIR ELDERS OUGHT TO LIKE, IN BROADER FORM.”’ 


_| friends. 


By Marcaret SIDNEY 





MARGARET SIDNEY | 


St. Louts Globe- Democrat. 


Two Little Friends in Norway 
First volume of ‘* Two Little Friends Series’? By Marcaret Sipney. 
trated by Hermann Heyer $1.50. 
A bright little American girl, whose parents are travelling in Norway, becomes ac- 
quainted with a little Norwegian girl of the same age, and the two become very dear 


NEW HOLIDAY EDITION 
Five Little Peppers and How They Grew 


Illustrated in color by Hermann Heyer Handsomely dec- 
orated cover. Gilt top. 8vo cloth, $2.00 
‘* No element is lacking to makethisthe most desired of all choice gift books for 


Illus- 


the young.”’— Albany ‘fournal. 


Ester Ried’s Namesake 
by Pansy (Mrs. G. R. Alden) Illustrated by Ernest 
Fosberry $1.50 


The namesake of Ester Ried is the bright and tal- 
ented daughter of a western home missionary, for 
whom circumstances make possible a college course. 
How the brave and sensible, but impulsive girl, meets the 
various problems forms this helpful story, which is so 
brightly written as to hold the reader’s interest at all 
points. 


Polly of the Pines 


A Patriot Girl of the Carolinas Fourth Volume of 
‘¢ Brave Heart Series’” By Apete E. THompson 
Illustrated by Henry Roth $1.25 


‘* Polly of the Pines’? was Mary Dunning, a brave 


girl of the Carolinas, a1d the events of the story oc- 
cur in the years 1775-82. 


By Nina Ruoapes 


Little Miss Rosamond 
Illustrated by Bertha G. Davidson 


Helen Grant in College 


‘*Helen Grant Books’’ By 
Illustrated by Amy Brooks 


Fourth volume of 
Amanvda M._ Dovucras 
$1.25 
Those who have followed the fortunes of Helen 

Grant in the previous books will be eager to learn how 

she fares in college. 


Randy’s Loyalty 


Seventh volume of the ‘* Randy Books.’” By Amy 
Brooks. Illustrated by the author. $1.00. 
The ‘* Randy Books ’’ are gems in appearance, and 
commendable in every way. 


Dorothy Dainty in the City 


Fifth volume of ‘* Dorothy Dainty Series.” By Amy 
Brooks. [Illustrated by the author. $1.00. 
Each new ‘‘Dorothy Dainty’? book commands a 
much larger circle of little readers, and the artistic ap- 
pearance of the series is fully maintained. 


$1.00 


‘¢ This is a story, and a good one, that will be thoroughly enjoyed by the juvenile 
maiden reader, and forms one of the ‘‘ Brick House ’’ books that have given such 


pleasure to young readers.’’— Providence News. 


When I Was a Girl in Italy 


By Marietta Amsrosi 


Illustrated 75c. 


A most graphic account of the industries, social customs, dress, pleasures, and re- 
ligious observances of the Italian common people, those who truly represent the 


life of a country. 


SEND FOR FREE COMPLETE CATALOGUE 


Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co. 


Boston 
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JUVENILE LIST 


With Mask and Mitt 

Fourth volume ‘‘Phillips-Exeter Series’? by A. T. Duprey. Illustrated by Charles 
Copeland. $1.25 

Athletic science, rousing good fun, and wholesome character building are well 
combined.’’— Brooklyn Citizen. 

Four Boys in the Yellowstone 

First volume of ‘Our Own Land Series’’ by Everett T. Tomurnson. Illustrated 
by H. C. Edwards. $1.50. 

‘‘The account of the journey and the many incidental happenings is given in 2 way 
that must prove pleasing to young folks and the tourists are the reader’s very good 








friends from start to finish.— Newark Evening News. 


JackS telkby 
By Georce Cary Eccteston. Illustrated by G. 
W. Picknell. $1.50. 


The story is laid in Indiana about 1840 and boys 
never tire reading these exciting stories of the good old 
times, 


Dave Porter in the South Seas 


Second volume of ‘*Dave Porter Series’’ by Ep- 
WARD STRATEMEYER. Illustrated. $1.25. 


‘*Adventures in plenty Dave Porter has, and all are 
spiritedly related by Mr. Stratemeyer.’’— Newark, 
N. F., News. 


Trail and Trading Posts 


Sixth volume of ‘Colonial Series,’ by Epwarp 
STRATEMEYER. Illustrated. $1.25. 


This new volume of the ‘‘Colonial Series’’ will be 
welcomed by the thousands of boys who read the 
‘*Stratemeyer’’ books. 


Picknell. $1.25. 


By Sakae Suioya. 








Courier-Citizen. 





First volume ‘‘Pigeon Camp Series’? by MarTHa JAMES. 


The Camp on Letter K 


First volume of ‘*Raymond Benson Series’’ by 
Crarence B. Burveicu. Illustrated by L. J. 
Bridgman. {$1.50 

‘‘The tone of the book is excellent—it will hold 
the boy readers attention from start to finish, and when 
once read the others of the series will be eagerly looked 


for.”’— Ftrovidence News. 


Two Cadets With Washington 


A story of the siege of Boston. Second volume of 
‘‘Revolutionary Series” by W. O. Stopparp. 
Illustrated by J. W. Kennedy. $1.25. 

The reader, delighted with a thoroughly good story, 
is unconsciously made familiar with much of this 
country’s history at a memorable period. — Portland 


Advertiser. 


Jimmie Suter 
Illustrated by G. W. 


‘*A great many boys will tell you that ‘My Friend Jim’ is one of the best books 
that they ever read, and they will be glad to know that here is another by the same 


author with even more in it to interest a live boy of twelve.”’—Philadelphia Press. 


When | Was a Boy in Japan 
Illustrated from photographs. 75c. 

**No one could be better qualified to introduce the Japanese to those in America, 
and the author has done it in a way that will delight children and _parents.’’—Lowe/l/ 


SEND FOR FREE COMPLETE CATALOGUE 


Lothrop, Lee G Shepard Co., - Boston 
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NEW BOOKS-FALL, 1906 


FICTION 
JANE CABLE 
By George Barr McCutcheon, Author of ‘BEVERLY OF GRAUSTARK,”’ ctc. 


Illustrations in color by Harrison Fisher. 12mo, Cloth, $1.50 ; 
The book is very exciting, the situations very strong, and one that will retain the interest 
of the reader from start to finish.”,-—News Democrat. 


THE TREASURE OF HEAVEN, A Romance of Riches 
By Maric Corelli, Author of “‘“GOD’S GOOD MAN,”’ etc. 


12mo, Cloth, with Portrait, $1.50 ; 
“I doubt if any lover of good fiction, however critical, can read The Treasure of Heaven 
otherwise than with absorbing interest.’"—Portland (Me.) Express. 


PRISONERS, By Mary Cholmondeley, Author of ‘RED POTTAGE,”’ etc. 
With Illustrations by Karl Anderson. 12mo, Cloth, $1.50 
An intensely dramatic novel, touching the strongest human emotions. 


THE FAR HORIZON By Lucas Malet, Author of “SIR RICHARD CALMADY,” etc. 
r2mo, Cloth, $1.50 
A story written on strong and enduring lines. 


THE SUBJECTION OF ISABEL CARNABY By Elfen Thorneycroft Fowler, 
Author of “CONCERNING ISABEL CARNABY,”’ etc. 


With Frontispiece in Two Colors. 12mo, Cloth, $1.50 
A story of irresistible wit and cleverness. 


THE CHASE OF THE GOLDEN PLATE By Jacques Futrelle 


With Illustrations by Will Grefe, and Decorations. 12mo, Cloth, $1.25 
A story of remarkable surprises and interest. 


ILLUSTRATED BOOKS 
THE ONE WAY OUT, By Bettina von Hutten, Author of ‘“‘PAM,“ etc: 


Illustrations in Color by Harrison Fisher. 12mo, Cloth, $2.00. Presentation Edition in Limp 
Red Leather, net, $2.50 
A very graceful and charming story. 


A WARNING TO LOVERS 
By Paul Leicester Ford, Author of “WANTED, A MATCHMAKER.“ etc, 


Illustrations by Henry Hutt, and Decorations. Svo, Cloth, $1.50. Presentation Edition in 
Limp Red Leather, net, $2.00 
A bright, breezy short story. 


HISTORIC BUILDINCS OF AMERICA, Described by Creat Writers 
By Esther Singleton, Author of ‘GREAT PICTURES," etc. 


Fully illustrated with Full-Page Half-Tone Plates. 8vo, Cloth, net, $1.00 
Of great interest to all true Americans. 


VERSAILLES AND THE TRIANONS 
By Pierre de Nohlac, the Keeper of Versailles 


With Sixty Full-Page Illustrations in Colors by R. Binet, made expressly for this book. 
Royal 8vo, Cloth, net, $3.50 
A very beautiful book at a moderate price. 


THE HEART OF MUSIC 
By Anna Alice Chapin, Author of ‘“‘“MASTERS OF MUSIC,“ etc. 


Photogravure Frontispiece, Beautiful Cover and Decorations. Svo, Cloth, net $1.00 “* 
The story of the violin by an authority on the subject. 


BILLY BOY __ By John Luther Long, Author of “MADAME BUTTERFLY,“ etc. 
Printed in Two Colors. Jllustrated by Jessie Wilcox Smith. Sq. t2mo, Cloth, $1.25 
A study in responsibilities. 


THE SWARM By Manrice Macterlinck, Author of “THE LIFE OF THE BEE,“ etc: 
Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, net $1.40 
An unusually handsome book. 


JOCGIN’ ERLONG By Paul Laurence Dunbar, Author of ‘LI'L’ GAL,”’ etc. 


Illustrated from Photographs. Decorations in Color. S8vo, Cloth, net $1.50 
A volume of dialect poems. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 


TWENTY YEARS OF THE REPUBLIC 
By Harry Thurston Peck, Author of “WHAT IS GOOD ENGLISH?” etc. 


Svo, Cloth ,net $2.50 
A valuable history of our times from Cleveland to Roosevelt. 


CHARLES DICKENS, A Critical Study 
By Gilbert K. Chesterton, Author of ‘“‘“ROBERT BROWNING,” etc. 


r2mo, Cloth, net $1.50 
A splendid defence of Dickens’s position in English letters. 
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A. Conan Doyle’s great new novel Sir Nigel 


@ Conan Doyle’s Sherlock 
Holmes _ stories, his White 
Company and Adventures of 
Gerard have fascinated count- 
less thousands of readers and 
have won him a world-wide fame. 
Yet Sir Arthur hopes best to be 
remembered as a writer of the type 
of fiction exemplified in his new 
and greatest story, SIR NIGEL. 


@In SIR NIGEL we have a 
wonderfully fine romance of the 
Fourteenth Century, with all the 
brilliant pageantry, the barbarity 
and the sweet chivalry of the 
Middle Ages. This is unques- 
tionably Conan Doyle’s master- 
piece—his splendid art at its 
maturest ——his ripest, most 
complete work. 


Illustrations by The Kinneys. $1.50 





Eleanor Gates’ romance of pioneer life The P low-Woman: 


the Biography of a Prairie Girl. 


swept freshness of the great wheat ranges. 


CA powerful story of a migration to the Northwest, by the author of 
B fe " 
a It exhales the vigor and the wind- 


The heroine, Dallas Lan- 


caster, is a fascinating, masterly creation — true-hearted, warm-blooded 


and beautiful. 


Cover in colors. $1.50 


STANLEY J. WEYMAN’S 
Chippinge Borough 


@ Readers of Mr. Weyman’s A 
Gentleman of France and The 
Long Night will welcome this de- 
lightful new novel from his pen. 
It follows the progress of a young 
man towafds political prominence. 


Cloth. $1.50 
McCLURE, PHILLIPS & CO., 





EDEN PHILLPOTTS’ AND 
ARNOLD BENNETT’S 


Doubloons 


CA gripping mystery story of 
buried treasure, which serves as a 
vehicle for a delightful and fantas- 
tic humor which has not previously 
been found in Eden Phillpotts’ 
books. 


Cloth. $1.50 


q ey 44 East 23d Street, New York 
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Books for all Hours 
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Moliere: A Biography 

By H. C. Chatfield-Taylor. Introduction by 
Prof. T. F. Crane of Cornell University. Ilus- 
trated by “Job.” A graphic and scholarly life 
of the great dramatist. $3.00 net ; 
postage 18c 


Reminiscences 
of My Childhood 
and Youth 


By George Brandes.. 
book of recollections. 
postage lé6c. 


Geronimo’s Story of 
His Life 
An autobiography of the famous 
Apache outlaw, taken down by S 
M. Barrett, by permission of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. Illustrated, $1.50 net; 
age 12c. 


On Reading 


By George Brandes. 
by request. 75c. net ; postage 5c 


The Book of Tea 


By Okakura-Kakuzo. A fascinating study of 
the Japanese cult of tea-drinking. $1.10 net; 
postage 8c. 


The Pilgrim’s Staff 


Poems, Moral and Divine. Se- 
lected by Fitz Roy Carrington. 
With portraits of famous song 
and hymn writers. 75c. net ; post- 
age 5c. 


Pride and Preju- 
dice: A Play 


By Mrs. Steele MacKaye. A 
dramatization of Jane Austen's 
popular novel. Frontispiece in 
color. $1.25; postage 10c. 


A delightful 
$2.50 net ; 


post- 


By 
mARRY 


Reprinted in book form | 





Moliére as Mascarille 
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The Jessamy Bride 


By Frankfort Moore. Pictures in color by C. 
Allan Gilbert. One of the loveliest gift books of 
Boxed, $2.00 net ; postage 18c. 


The Ghosts of Their 
Ancestors 


any year. 


By Weymer Jay Mills. A story 
for Colonial Dames and D. A. R. 
Pictures in color by John Rae, 


$1.25 postpaid. 


The Way of an 


Indian 

By Frederic Remington. The 
life-story of an Indian brave. 
Fourteen pictures by the author. 
$1.50 postpaid. 


. * 4 ’ 
Bridge Abridged 
By Annie Blanche Shelby, author of “ Standard 
Whist.”” With the New York Whist Club’s laws 
of Bridge and etiquette of the game. $1.00 net; 
postage 8c. 


Misrepresentative 


Women 


By Harry Graham, author of “ Misrepresenta- 
tive Men.” Illustrated by D. 8S. Groesbeck. 





| $1.00 postpaid. 


At the Sign of the 
Sphinx 
A second series of charades in 


verse by Carolyn Wells. 
$1.00 postpaid. 


Chinatown 
Ballads 


By Wallace Irwin Stories of 


San Francisco’s renowned Chi- 
nese quarter. Pictures by E. C. 
Peixotto. 


$1.25 postpaid 


DUFFIELD @ COMPANY 


36 East 2Ist Street, 
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The ‘Publishing Event of the Year: 
KIPLING’S “Puck of Pook’s Hill” 


‘It does not matter that this is a book of stories for children. We should like to 
see the grown reader who could resist its charm. The old craft is at work, the old 


glamour is thrown over every page.’’"—V. Y. 7rtbune. 
Illustrated in color by Arthur Rackham, $1.50 


AROUND THE WORLD 


Or all the modes of travel, what can be more delightful, more satisfying, more 
safe in every way, than travel in one’s own 
library?’’ asks JAMES BALDWIN. 








Our Fall list is remarkable for its books 


? 


of travel. ‘Safe in every way,’’ you can go 
as far north as civilized man has ever dared; 
you can see and chat with the world’s 
greatest inventors; intimate glimpses can you 
get of musicians, artists, leaders of society, 
His Holiness the Pope, and the Royal 
family of Italy; Koreans, their manners, 
peculiarities and complete history, are brought 
before you in interesting description; and 
finally, you can experience the thrills of 
Reconstruction time and live the charming 
life of ‘‘befo’ de wah’’ days in Virginia. 





ALL THIS AND MORE IN THE FOLLOWING 
BOOKS: Copyright 1906 by Tryphosa Bates Batcheller 
The Ducness Visconti: D1 MovRone 
Glimpses of Italian Court Life by Tryphosa Bates Batcheller 


A sumptuous gift book. 56 illustrations in color, photogravure and half tone. 
Net $4.80 (postage 48 cents). Vellum de Luxe, net, $10.00; postage extra. 








Dem Good Ole Times by Mrs. James H. Dooley 
16 illustrations in color and about 40 decorations. Boxed $2.00 f 
Inventors at Work by George Iles 
Author of “Flame, Electricity and the Camera’’ Illustrated ($2.75 postpaid) 
Fighting the Polar Ice by Anthony Fiala 

Very remarkable series of photographs and color plates. ($4.18 postpaid) 
The Passing of Korea by Homer B. Hulbert 
Elaborately illustrated from photographs. (4.18 postpaid) 
Dixie After the War by Myrta Lockett Avary 


32 illustrations from paintings and rare photographs (3.03 postpaid) 


SOME GOOD NOVELS 





The Leader The romantic career of a noble-minded candidate. by Mary Dillon 
Anthony Overman by the author of ‘‘In the Bishops’s Carriage’’ Miriam Michelson 
The Incomplete Amorist Third Large Printing by E. Nesbit 
Confessions to a Heathen Idol A mature love story by Marian Lee 
COUNTRY LIFE THE WorLD’s WorK ® Tue GARDEN 
IN AMERICA FARMING MAGAZINE 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & Co. NEw YorK. 
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ART 


The Chateaux of Touraine 
By Maria Hornor Lansdale. 
Illustrated in color and tint by 
Jules Guérin, and Saas photo- 
graphs. : . Net $6.00 
postage 27¢ 
BIOGRAPHY 
Lincoln the Lawyer 
By Frederick Trevor Hill. 
Fully illustrated. + . . Net $2.00 
postage 14c. 
Campaigning with Grant 
New trade edition. By Horace 
GE Ga ee ee ee” OES 
postage 16¢. 
ESSAYS 
Addresses of John Hay 
Net $2. 
postage I4e. 
FICTION 
Seeing France with 
Uncle John 
By Anne Warner. Jilustra- 
tions by May Wilson Preston. . $1.5 
In the Days of the aan 
By H. G. Wells. . . > $1.5 
Don-a-Dreams 
By Harvey J. O Higgins. . $1.5 
** Georgie ”’ 
By Dorothea Deakin. Tllus- 
trated. . . esas a $1.5 


A Modern Madonna 
By Caroline Abbot Stanley. . $1. 


Ring in the New 
By Richard Whiteing. . $1.5 


The Upstart 
By Henry M. Hyde. . . $1. 





THE season’s art book is undoubtedly 
‘‘The Chateaux of Touraine,” with 
its beautiful illustrations by Guérin and 
its many fine photographs of 
y the famous French chateaux. 
The book is issued as a 
companion volume to ‘‘ Ital- 
ian Villas,” by Edith 
Wharton with Par- 
rish’s illustrations. 
FREDERICK TRE- 
VOR HILL’s 
‘‘Lin- 
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NOTES ON NEW BOOKS! 
NOTES ON NEVV BOOKS 


Publications of The Century Co 


The Treasure of 
Peyre Gaillard 
By John Bennett. . . . . $1.50 
POETRY 


A Book of Music 
By Richard Watson Gilder. 


Net $1.00 
postage 4c 
NEW THUMB-NAILS 
The Man without a Country 


By Edwara Everett Hale. . $1.00 


Friendship and Character 
By Ralph Waldo Emerson. . $1.00 


The Proverbs of Sclomon 
Preface by Rev. Lyman Abbott. $1.00 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
Fairy Stories by Mrs. Burnett 
Queen Silver-Bell and Rack- 
etty-Packetty flouse. Each, . 0c. 
Further Fortunes of 
Pinkey Perkins 
By Captain Harold Hammond, 
U.S... Ilmstewied, . . . 1-4 
The Crimson Sweater 
By Ralph Henry Barbour. JI- 
lustrated. . . Pare 6 Me 
The Boys’ Life ot 
Abraham Lincoln 
By Helen Nicolay. Illustrated. $1.+ 
The Bible for Young People 
New edition. Price reduced. 
Illustrated. . . $1.5 
Fairy Stories Retold from 
St. Nicholas 
wees. 6. Cl (ww le Net BGC. 
Bound Volumes of 
St. Nicholas 
In two parts. One thousand 
tages. One thousand pictures. . $4.00 


coln the Lawyer” is a work which 
attracted wide attention when pub- 
lished serially in Zhe Century Maga- 
gine. Clearly, logically and convinc- 
ingly the author shows how in Lin- 
coln’s years of struggle and practice in 
the Illinois courts he sowed 
the harvest whose reaping 
saved the nation and placed 
him among America’s heroes. 
Rich in anecdote and neers 
and in repro- 
duction of por- 
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traits and documents, the book will take 
high rank among the most valuable contri- 
butions to Lincoln literature. 


_ ‘ADDRESSES OF JOHN Hay” gathers 
Into permanent and dignified form more 
than a score of the formal discussions of 
public men and matters, written by the late 
Secretary of State during his later and riper 
years. 


IN FICTION The Century Co. presents an 
unusual number of attractive books. Anne 
Warner’s ‘‘ Seeing France with Uncle John ” 
is a work of genuine humor by the author 
of ‘“‘Susan Clegg and Her Friend, Mrs. 
Lathrop.” It isa jolly and clever satire on the 
American tourist. ‘‘In the Days of the 
Comet” is imaginative work of a very 
high order, yet its chief charm is in its hu- 
man interest and in its remarkable love story. 
Incidentally, it is a powerful arraignment of 
present day social and economic conditions. 

‘*DON-A-DREAMS,” the first novel of 
Harvey J. O’Higgins, author of ‘‘ The 
Smoke-Eaters,” is a love story of a youth of 
high ideals but a dreamer and _ unpractical. 
A Canadian, he comes to New York to seek 
his fortune, and the book is full of the 
elusive beauty of the city, with all its grim 
realities. Dorothea Deakin’s ‘‘ Georgie” 
is a jolly book for an idle hour. Caroline 
Abbot Stanley’s ‘A Modern Madonna,” is a 
dramatic novel with a unique plot, written 
with great power, and interesting to the end. 

RICHARD WHITEING, author of ‘‘ No. 5 
John Street,” has written a new book, ‘‘ Ring 
in the New,” which has made a great suc- 
cess in England, where it was first published. 
It is the story of a girl of twenty, orphaned, 
unworldly, unskilled, and of her fight for 
life in a large city. Mr. Henry M. Hyde, 
in ‘‘The Upstart,” tells the story of a little 
lad in an Illinois town who starts heavily 
handicapped but who ‘makes his way and 
wins the belle of the town and a seat in 
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Congress. John Bennett’s ‘‘ The Treasure 
of Peyre Gaillard” is one of the best tales 
ever written of a cryptogram and its un- 
ravelling. 

MR RICHARD WATSON GILDER has col- 
lected in ‘‘ A Book of Music ”’ those of his 
poems which relate to music either directly 
or symbolically. 

THE THUMB-NAIL Series contains some 
of the most exquisite little books ever made. 
The new books this year are, ‘‘ The Man 
without a Country” by Edward Everett 
Hale, Emerson’s essays on ‘‘ Friendship ” 
and ‘‘ Character,” issued together, and 
‘< The Proverbs of Solomon.” 

For Boys AND GIRLS The Century Co. 
has a number of attractive books. Mrs. 
Frances Hodgson Burnett has written a series 
of delightful fairy stories which are appear- 
ing in book form with illustrations in full 
colors. The first two issued are ‘ Queen 
Silver-Bell” and  “ Racketty - Packetty 
House.” More will follow. Captain Harold 
Hammond’s “ Pinkey Perkins: Just a Boy” 
was a great success last season and the author 
has followed it with “ Further Fortuncs of 
Pinkey Perkins.”” Another good book for 
boys is ‘‘ The Crimson Sweater” by Ralph 
Henry Barbour, one of the most popular 
writers for young folks. Both of these books 
are fully illustrated as is “ The Boys’ Life of 
Lincoln” by Helen Nicolay. This is based 
upon the standard life of Lincoln written by 
Miss Nicolay’s father and John Hay, and it 
is a book with which every American youth 
should make close friends. “ Fairy Stories 
Retold from St. Nicholas” contains some of 
the best and most famous stories that have 
ever appeared in that popular magazine. 

A CATALOGUE, printed in two colors and 
handsomely illustrated, has been issued by 
The Century Co. and will be sent to any one 
who will write to THE CENTURY CO., Union 
Square, New York, and ask for it. 


UCIT reeer 
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TWO ENGROSSING STORIES 





Elizabeth Stuart Phelps’s 
THE MAN IN THE CASE 


A novel of mystery, of human devotion, and of 
simple romance. Illustrated. $1.50. 


‘* The narrative, 
power and clever 
treatment, places 
this book among 
the strongest and 
most interesting 
of the _ season’s 
novels.’’ 


‘* Ingenious in 
plot, the _ story 
centers about a fine 
natured girl who 
overcomes many 
obstacles and wins 
the fight for love 
and life.’’ 


Clara Louise Burnham’s 


THE OPENED SHUTTERS 


A new novel by Mrs. Burnham is always 
eagerly awaited by the large number of read- 
ers who have enjoyed ‘‘The Right Princess,’’ 
‘‘Jewel,’? ‘‘Miss Archer Archer,’’ ‘‘Miss 
bagg’s Secretary,’’ etc. Her latest story in- 
troduces a charming group of new characters, 
and has the Maine coast for its background. 
The heroine, the daughter of a poor artist, 
is left an orphan, and comes from her home 
in the West to afarm at Casco Bay. It is 
called the Mill Farm from its proximity to 
an old disused tide-mill, whose closed shut- 
ters are symbolic of the bitter, discordant 
attitude of the girl’s mind. The influences 
which cause both to be opened round out 
the book. The situation gives Mrs Burn- 
ham a good opportunity for the fine charac- 
ter-drawing and entertaining conversation 
which are found in all her books. 


Sylvia, the her- 
oine, lives her 
life amid strange 
surroundings and 
strange people, 
her sweet charac- 
ter is tried and 
proved, and the 
story of her life 
willinterestevery 
readerwhoknows 
a good book and 
admires a sterl- 
ing, pretty girl. 
Illustrated by 
Harrison Fisher, 


$1.50. 





THE PRACTICE OF DIPLOMACY By John w. Foster 


A handbook of diplomacy as illustrated in the foreign relations of the United States, by the greatest American 


authority. Large crown 8vo, $3.00 xezZ. 


Postage extra. 


LIFE and LETTERS of LAFCADIO HEARN 


By Elizabeth Bisland 


One of the leading biographies of the year. 
cover a period of thirty-five years. 


8vo, $6.00 met. Postage extra. 


JOHN SHERMAN By Theodore E. Burton 


Congressman Burton has made an interesting study of the forty-three years of Sherman’s public life. American 


Statesmen, Second Series. 


With portrait. 16mo, $1.25 et. 


Hearn was a most interesting and cosmopolitan writer and his letters 
Mrs. Bisland is his authorized biographer. Two volumes. Fully illustrated. 


Postage extra. 


HARDING OF ST. TIMOTHY ’S By Arthur Stanwood Pier 


A first-rate football story for boys, full of incident and life, and with a sportsmanlike and sensible view of athletics 


and secret societies. Illustrated. 


Crown 8vo, $1.50. 





A Complete List of Our New Books Sent FREE on Request. 


4 Park Street 
BOSTON 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. 


85 Fifth Ave. 
NEW YORK. 
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The Great Republic 


A History of the United States 
By Master’ Historians 





There are histories and histories. Some are dry as dust, others are pulsing 
with life. Every page of ““The Great Republic’’ is alive, is interesting. No wonder. 

It is the work of historians and statesmen, who were able to grasp the splendid 
significance of discoveries; the vital meaning of political changes; the far-reaching 
influence of heroic men, heroic deeds, heroic words—able, too, by masterly style, to 
kindle in others a true appreciation of their country’s splendid growth and progress. 
Some chapters are written by men who took part themselves in the glorious and stirring 
events they record, who wrote under the inspiration of these events. 


‘History is a Witness of the Times” 


‘The Great Republic,’’ written by specialists of historic periods and by brilliant 
writers in other fields, is authentic, entertaining, inspiring—it is testimony to be 
TRUSTED, TO BE ENJOYED. Here are six names from the long list of men who 


have made this fine work: 


Theodore Roosevelt Henry Cabot Lodge 
John Bach McMaster Murat Halstead 
Conti de Paris William T. Sherman 


119 full-page illustrations. 


| Formerly Sold at $12.50 to $20.00 a Set, our prices as follows: 
Bound in handsome silk- | Half leather, maroon ; Three-quarter calf, light 
ribbed cloth, green; gold | gold lettering, marbled with handsome gold tooling 


: : on back; marbled paper 
stamping, smooth edges, top | paper sides, smooth edges; sides: top edges gilt, other 


edge gilt; 4 vols. top edges gilt; 4 vols. edges rough; 4 vols. 


$3.50 a Set $4.50 a Set $6.50 a Set 


The $6.50 style is a remarkably fine specimen of binding, and in this style the books are 1-2inch 
taller than in the $3.50 and $4.50 styles. 


JOHN WANAMAKER 


PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 
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FREDERICK WARNE & CO., 36 E. 22d ST., N. Y. 


Seasonable Publications 


And Recent Additions to Our Catalogue 


A NEW SERIES OF REPRODUCTIONS NEWNEsS’ ART LIBRARY 
OF THE TREASURES OF EUROPEAN ae mn 
The latest additions are 


ART GALLERIES 
The first collection is 

THE NATIONAL GALLERY (LONDON) 

The Flemish 
School. By 
Frederick Wed- 
more. 

The Dutch 
School. By 
Gustave Gef- 
froy, 

Early British 
School. By 
Robert De La 
Sizeranne. peg 

Later British I a \ 
School. By Robert De La Sizeranne. 

The North Italian School. By Sir Charles 


(20) Eugene Delacroix. With an Introduc- 
tion by Henri Frantz. 

(21) Michael Angelo. With an introduction 
by Dr. Georg Gronau. 

(22) Correggio. With an essay on Correggio : 

His art and its later influence, by Selwyn 
Brinton. 
Each with about 50 full-page illustrations in 
monochrome and a frontispiece in photo- 
gravure. Size 9x63 inches. Vellum cloth 
back, and art board sides. Per vol., $1.25. 





A new vol. in the‘ Wayside and Woodland” series 

BUTTERFLIES OF THE BRITISH ISLES. 

With 450 specimens in actual colors. The Life 
History, Egg, Chrysalis, Etc., with directions 
for catching and preserving. By Richard 
South, F. E.S. Pocket Size, 61%4x4% inches. 
Cloth, round corners, Ne/, $2.25. 


Holroyd. ; ro 
—" te Eee. ” ae Cates A clever and distinctive novel 
_— THE CRUCIBLE OF CIRCUMSTANCE 


The Spanish, German, and French Schools. 


By Walter Bayes. By Percy J. Brebner (better known as ‘‘Chris- 


*,* Other Galleries to follow. tian Lys’’). A romance of to-day. Illustrated. 
Each volume with about 65 full-page repro- Crown 8vo. 1.50. 
ductions in half-tone, and with complete chro- “DARRY’S AWAKENING”’ 


nological list of the paintings of that school. 
Introductory essays on the different schools by 
the above noted art writers, etc. Size and  MRubies’’ etc. I2mo, $1.50. 

style uniform with ‘‘Newnes’ Art Library.’’ *,* A Love Story—the scene mainly laid in India. 


By Dr. Helen Boutchier, author of ‘‘The Ranee 


Per volume, we/, $1.25. Postpaid $1.40. THE GREEN ROOM BOOK; or, Who’s 
An album of clever drawings Who on the Stage. 
COMIC SPORT AND PASTIME | The first issue of an Annual Biographical Record 


By Alan Wright and Vernon Stokes. 48 pages of | of the Dramatic, Musical and Variety Stage 
illustrated verse with black and white pictures, (1906). Edited by Bampton Hunt. Illustrated 


and 12 full-page colored drawings, cleverly! with portraits of 50 footlight favorites. 12mo, 
caricaturing the popular sports of the day—| exible cloth, round corners. Net, $1.50. 
Fishing, motoring, hunting, golfing, etc. etc. 4 
Size 14xIo inches, oblong. Litho board An exceedingly clever story about Toys 
cover. $1.50. LIVING TOYS 
A story of adventure for boys A wonder book for girls and boys. Adapted 
‘“‘KIDNAPPED BY PIRATES” from the French of G. Montorgueil by Mrs. 
By S. Walkey, with Illustrations by Paul Hardy. Harold Neill. The illustrations, in colors, by 


Cr. 8vo. $1.25. A Stirring story for boys, of ‘“‘Job.’? Size 10%x8 inches, pictureboard 
pirates and hidden treasure on the Spanish cover, bevelled edges and cloth back. 1 5o. 


main. “Come let us into Toyland peep, 
A story of unusual interest And see what’s done while children sleep.” 
GERALD THE SHERIFF — This well-known French artist. is uniformly 
A Story of Early English History. By Charles W. sees for = clover and ane, wi one The 
dO ¢ 7 ay a : ” etterpress of this volume has been exceedingly well 
Whistler, author of ‘‘A Prince of Cornwall, rendered from the French and is replete with light and 


Etc. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth. $1.50. graceful touches, and displays a charming fancy. 


* Send for our Latest Catalogue, FREDERICK WARNE & CO., 36. 22d ST. NEWYORK 
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A Book in the Hand is Worth 


Score on the Library Shelf 


You cannot become familiar with the world’s 
great books—the books with which every man 
and every woman ought to be on intimate terms 
—by borrowing them one at a time from the 
library. They ought to be within actual physical 
reach in your own home, where you can enjoy 
them at any moment. 


Everyman’s Library 


is a sightly and substantial edition of the best books in every department of literature, 
carefully edited and manufactured under the most favorable conditions to sell at a price 


which every booklover can afford. 


Not a “set of books” in which you have to take those you don’t want in order to secure 
those you do; but a long list of the best Poetry, Fiction, History, Belles Lettres, Biography, 
Science, Children’s Books, etc., from which you may choose, according to the Everyman’s 


Library Motto, ‘‘One Book at a Time.” 


Everyman’s Library is 


Edited by Ernest Rhys, 


with introductions to the separate volumes by such famous living writers as Andrew a G. K. Chesterton, Hiliare 


Belloc, Lord Avebury, Canon Beeching, Canon Barnett, Prof. C. H. Herford, Arthur Waug 


, and many others. 


Cloth 50c. per volume, Leather $1.00, postpaid. 


Send postal for “Old Books and New,” a little anthology of what famous writers have said about books and reading, con- 
taining also a detailed description of Everyman's Library, with outline of future development, or send 50 cents for sample 
copy in cloth (or $1.00 in leather) selected from abbreviated list of titles given below. 


BIOGRAPHY: Boswell’s Johnson, (2 vols), Lockhart’s Napoleon, Benvenuto Cellini’s 
Autobiography, Southey's Nelson, Pepy's Diary (2 vols), Lockhart’s Scott (abridged), 
Strickland’s Queen Elizabeth, Wesley's Journal (4 vols) 

CHILDREN’S BOOKS: Anderson's Fairy Tales, Hawthome's Wonder Book, Kings 
ton's Peter, the Whaler, Kingston's Three Midshipmen,Lamb's Tales from Shakes- 
peare, Gnmm’s Fairy Tales, Froissart's Chronicles, Hughes’ Tom Brown's School 
Days, Defoe’s Robinson Crusoe, Swilt’s Gulliver's Travels, Canton'’s A Child’s 
Book of Saints, Clarke’s The Girlhood of Shakespeare’s Heroines (3 vols), 
Granny's Wonderful Chair, Kingsley’s Heroes. 


CLASSICAL: Marcus Aurelius’ Meditations, Aeschylus’ Lyrical Dramas, Euripides’ 
Plays (2 vols), Plato's Republic, Young's Sophocles. 

ESSAYS AND BELLES LETTRES: Bacon's Essays, Coleridge's Biographia 
Literaria, Emerson's Essays, First and Second Series, Froude’s Essays in Literature 
and History, Lamb's Essays of Elia, Hazlitt's Shakespeare's Characters, Holmes’ 
Autocrat of the Breakfast Table, Holmes’ Professor at the Breakfast Table, 
Lady Montagu's Letters, Walton's Compleat Angler, Matthew Amold’s Essays, 
Brown's Rab and His Friends, etc., Irving's Sketch Book, Reynold's Discourses 


FICTION: Historical Library (\2 vols), Lytton’s Harold, Scott's Ivanhoe, Edgars’ 
Cressy and Poictiers, Lytton’s Last of the Barons, Manning's Sir Thomas More, 
Kingsley’s Westward Ho, Scott's Fortunes of Nigel, Scott's Woodstock, Thackeray's 
Esmond, Defoe’s Captain Singleton, Scott's Waverly, Dickens’ Barnaby Rudge 
Jane Austen's Sense and Sensibility, Pride and Prejudice, Mansfield Park, Emma, 
Northanger Abbey and Persuasion; Balzac's Wild Ass’s Skin, Eliot's Adam 
Bede, Kingsley’s (H) Ravenshoe, Reade’s The Cloister and the Hearth, Trollope's 
Barchester Towers, Cooper's The Deerslayer, The Pathfinder, The Last of 
the Mohicans ; Lytton's Last Days of Pompeii, Dumas’ The Three Musketeers, 
Marryat's Midshipman Easy, Gaskell’s Cranford, Wood's The Channings, 


Dickens’ Tale of Two Cities, Borrow's Lavengro, Borrow’s Romany Rye, Eliot's 
Silas Marner, Hawthorne's Scarlet Letter, Mulock's John Halifax, Scott's The 
Abbot, Anne of Geierstein, The Antiquary, Highland Widow and Betrothed, 
Black Dwarf and Legend of Montrose, Bride of Lammermoor, Castle Danger- 
ous and Surgeon’s Daughter, Count Robert of Paris, Fair Maid of Perth, Guy 
Mannering, Heart of Midlothian, Kenilworth, The Monastery, Old Mortality 
Peveril of the Peak, The Pirate, Quentin Durward, Redgauntlet, Rob Roy, 
St. Ronan’s Weil, The Talisman. 

HISTORY: Carlyle’s French Revolution (2 vols), Finlay's Byzantine Empire, Ma- 
caulay's History of England (3 vols), Burnet’s History of His Own Times, Motley’s 
Dutch Republic (3 vols), Stanley's Memorials of Canterbury. 

ORATORY: Pitt's Orations on the War with France. 

PHILOSOPHY AND THEOLOGY: F. W. Robertson's Sermons on Religion and 
Life, Bible Subjects, Christian Doctrine ; Latimer's Sermons, Butler's Analogy, 
Law's Serious Call to a Devout and Holy Life, Browne's Religio Medici, etc., 
The Books of the New Testament arranged in the order in which they came to Christians 
of the First Century, Maurice's Kingdom of Christ (2 vols). 

POETRY AND DRAMA: Shakespeare’s Comedies, Shakespeare's Tragedies, 
Shakespeare's Histories and Poems, Browning's Poems, 1833-1844, Browning's 
Poems, \844-1864, Golden Book of Coleridge, Tennyson's Poems, 1830-1863, Burns’ 
Poems, Sheridan's Plays, Palgrave’s Golden Treasury, Percy's Reliques of Ancient 
English Poetry (2 vols), Procter's Legends and Lyrics. 

ROMANCE: Le Morte d’ Arthur (2 vols), Lady Guest's Mabinogion. 

SCIENCE: Huxley's Essays, White’s Natural History of Selborne, Tyndall's 
Glaciers of the Alps, Miller's Old Red Sandstone, Darwin's Voyage of the Beagle. 
TRAVEL: Borrow's Wild Wales, Speke’s Source of the Nile, Cook's Voyages, 
Borrow's The Bible in Spain, Ford's Gatherings from Spain. 


‘E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY, 31 West 23rd Street, New York. 
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EVERYONE IS 

READING THE 

MUCH TALKED 
OF NOVEL 


DAUGHTERS 
OF DESTINY 


By SCHUYLER STAUNTON 


wa 
ty 
+ <* 


Here is a strong story—a 
battle of love and intrigue 
waged between three women 
of widely different types— 
two American girls against a 
daughter of the Orient whose 
love knows no law and whose 
country, Baluchistan, sub- 
scribes to peculiar customs 
and morals. 


Elaborately illustrated in colors; 
the women by Thomas Mitchell Peirce, 
the men by Harold Delay. 


All Book Stores $1.50 


THE REILLY & BRITTON CO. 
Publishers Chicago 
**The Book Crier’’ Free on Request. 








Sweethearts 


Always 
POEMS OF LOVE 


Compiled and arranged 
by 


Janet Madison 





The most charming gift book of all—the 
best love poems in exquisite setting, daintily 
decorated, artistically illustrated and beauti- 
fully bound. Certain to be appreciated by 
sweethearts and wives. Each poem is en- 
closed in a heart-shaped wreath of forget- 
me-nots printed in colors. At the foot of 
each page is an appropriate motto or ring 
posy, such as was in olden times engraved in 
engagement and wedding rings. Twelve full 
page pictures in tint by H. Putnam Hall. 
Attractively boxed. In every way a delight- 
ful presentation volume. Cloth, with elabor- 
ate design in gold and color, $2.00. Edition 
de luxe, flexible morocco, full guilt, decorated, 


$4.00. 


FOR SALE BY DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


or sent prepaid on receipt of price by 


THE REILLY & BRITTON CO. 
Publishers ~ - Chicago 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly 
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A FAIRY TALE BY 


LF RANK BAUM oe 
“THE LAND OF OZ”. . JOHN DOUGH 
"WIZARD OF.0Z” Etc. MYSTERY 


9) IS THE CHERUB 9 
¢ BOY OR GIRL ¢ 


$500. Forte Bet Anrvers $500. 


Baum’s new wonder book John Dough and the Cherub is a marvelous story and 
contains a strange mystery for the children to solve and for the grown-ups to laugh over. 
Any child under 16 years may compete. List of gifts and full instructions in each book. 
John Dough and the Cherub abounds in unique Baum characters, and in humor, interest and 
originality excels the author's previous successes. 40 full pages in color, 20 colored chapter 
heads, 150 text pictures, decorated title page, fancy end sheets, etc. A\ll illustrations and dec- 
orations by John R. Neill. Price $1.25. For sale by dealers everywhere, 
or sent prepaid on receipt of price by the publishers. 



















bd THE REILLY & BRITTON CO., 84 ADAMS STREET, CHICAGO >) 





= “The Book Crier’’ free on request oe 
| TWINKLED | THE TWINKLE TALES 
ENCHANTMENT By LAURA BANCROFT 


Six charming new stories for little children. 


Mr. Woodchuck Twinkle’s Enchantment 
Bandit Jim Crow Sugar-Loaf Mountain 
Prairie-Dog Town Prince Mud Turtle 


Full of quaint, sparkling humor which ap- 
peals to all children. Each volume illustrated 


_ with 16 full page pictures, in many colors, by 
Maginel Enright. Bindings of art linen, with 
elaborate decorations. 50 cents each. 


In merit of text, beauty ofillustrations, and 
perfection of get-up these juveniles are un- 


LAURA BANCROFT 
surpassed. 


For sale by dealers everywhere or sent prepaid on receipt of price by 


Publishers THE REILLY & BRITTON CO. Chicago 


‘*The Book Crier‘‘ free on request 
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New Publications 


The Self-Effacement 
of Malachi Joseph 


By EVERETT T. TOMLINSON 
Price, $1.00 net; Postpaid, $1.00 


The Disciple and His 
Lord 
or Twenty-six Days With Jesus 
By J. S. KIRTLEY, D.D. 
Price, 60 cts. net; postpaid, 68 cts. 
Hebrews, James, and 
I. and II. Peter 


By O. P. EACHES, D. D. 
Clark’s Peoples Commentary 


Price, $1.25 


Keywords in the 


Teaching of Jesus 


By A. T. ROBERTSON, D. D. 
Price, 50 cts. net; Postpaid, 55 cts. 


BIBLES 


Complete Bible Catalogue sent upon request 


Text Bibles 


OXFORD 
Ruby Type 
o1143. French Morocco, divinity 
circuit 


o1153. French Morocco, divinity 


CHCU...« ++ < 


o1r55. French Morocco, divinity 


circuit, leather lined 


o1160. Sealskin, divinity cir« 


leather lined 


The Promotion 


By REV. JOHN lM. DEAN 
Price, 75 cents net; postpaid, 84 cents 


Lectures on 


Homiletics 


By HENRY C. GRAVES, A. M., D. D. 
i2mo. 
Price, 75 cents net; postpaid, 82 cents 


The [lasculine in 
Religion 


By CARL DELOS CASE, Ph. D. 
Price, 50 cents net; postpaid, 56 cents 


Leviticus and 


Numbers 
By GEORGE F. GENUNG, D. D. 


An American Commentary on the 
Old Testament 


Price, $2.00 


ALL 
PRICES 


Reference Bibles 
HOLMAN 
Bold-faced Type, Bourgeois 


1710 Egyptian Morocco, divinity 
circuit, round corners, red under 
gold edge 


730 French Seal, divinity circuit, 
lined with leather, head band and 
marker, round corners, red under 
gold edge 


738. Alaska Seal, divinity circuit, 
calfskin lined to edge, silk sewed, 
silk head band and marker, round 
corners, red under gold edge 


Sent postpatd at above prices 


American’ Baptist 
1630 Chestnut Street 


Publication 


Society 
- PHILADELPHIA 
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CHRISTMAS 
SUGGESTIONS 


A large and pretty line of 


Calendars, Cards and Booklets 


ALL PRICES 


Biead Becks 


For Sunday School Classes 











A line of the prettiest and nicest Reward Books we have 
ever seen. Including a complete line of Bible stories, 
stories of animals, country life, fun and frolics, fairy tales, 
etc., such as all children love, and suited to all ages. 


Celluloid Book Marks 


Price, 6 cents each, postpaid 


No. 1. Ten Commandments. No. 6, Selections from Proverbs. 

No. 2. Beatitudes, No. 7. Books of the Bible. 

No, 3. Be Good, Sweet Child. No. 8. One Hundred and Twenty-first 
Kingsley. Psalm, 

No. 4. Life’s Compass. Van Dyke. No. 9. Lord’s Prayer. 

No. 5. Twenty-third Psalm. No. Io, Special Christmas Design. 


Order by number and title both. 


A New Christmas Service 


The Divine Child 


By Mira Rowland 
I6pp. Price 5 cents per copy; $4.00 per hundred 


Send for our Holiday Bulletin, and Church and Sunday 
School Supply Catalogue. 

American Baptist Publication Society 

1630 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA 
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1906 Fall Publications of 


“MIDGET” BLAKE, PITCHER, By Leslie W. Quirk, 
Author Baby Elton, Quarterback, etc. 


Profusely illustrated in tints, with colored frontispiece, done in lithography. Cloth, 12mo, ex- 
quisitely stamped in three colors. Price, 40 cents; by mail, 50 cents. 


BOYS OF DICKENS. GIRLS GF DICKENS. 


Profusely illustrated in half tone, with colored frontispiece done in lithography. Cloth 
octavo, artistically stamped in three colors. Price, 35 cents each; by mail, 45 cents. 

These two volumes contain the stories of the boys and girls of Dickens, retold for the young 
people, who will find them not only a source of literary amusement, but a supplementary aid to 
the reading of the works of Charles Dickens. 


JUDY, HEROINE A Little Romance. A Book For Girls. By Elizabeth Patterson 


Miss Patterson has given us in this book the beautiful story of a brave little girl, who lived 
when the Indians roamed through the wilderness of Rhode Island during the stirring times of 
Roger Williams. 12mo, cloth, illustrated in tints, colored frontispiece. Price, 30 cents; by 
mail, 40 cents. 





YOUNG FOLKS’ COLONIAL LIBRARY. | 


This series of books will consist of biographical stories of the minor characters in the War for 
Independence. They are written in a style appealing especially to young people; but the adult will 
find them authentic as well as interesting reading. 


The following volumes by PERCY K. FITZHUGH: 


The Story of John Paul Jones. 
« «Ethan Allen, The Creen Mountain Boy. 
*« « «* Anthony Wayne (Mad Anthony ). 
«« «¢ «¢ General Francis Marion, the Bayard of the South. 
« «¢ «* General Richard Montgomery. 


* Ceneral Baron DeKalb. 


STORY TELLERS’ BOOK SHELF. 


The works are printed from new plates, new modern type, beautifully illustrated from 
original drawings of well known artists, done in line with tints, duographs, and colored frontis- 
pieces in lithography. 12mo, cloth, artistically stamped in three colors. Price, 25 cents each; 
by mail, 35 cents. 


THE FAIRY FLEET By George Macdonald, 


A delightful story of Old Scotland in Macdonald’s best style. 


RAB AND HIS FRIENDS, By John Brown, M. D. 


The lovers of Rab will certainly find in this edition all that could be desired in this beautiful 
idyl of Scottish life. 


A DOG OF FLANDERS: A CHRISTMAS STORY, 
By Louise De LaRame. (Ouida). 


This is acknowledged as ‘‘Ouida’s’’ best, sweetest, and most pathetic story of life in old 
Antwerp. 


HOUSEHOLD TALES, By Brothers Grimm. 


This is a most charming edition, containing the choicest selection of fairy lore, written by 
the brothers. 


tACKANAPES, By Juliana Horatia Ewing. 


An ideal story for young people, full of romance, pure in tone. Mrs. Ewing's greatest and 
best juvenile story. 


DADDY DARWIN’S DOVECOT, By Juliana Horatia Ewing. 


Another delightful volume of Mrs. Ewing's charming stories of country life. 


€ fe 





A Complete Line of McLoughlin Bros. Voy» 


John Wanamaker, Philadelphia and New York. 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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McLoughlin Bros., EW YoRK 1906 


THE WORLD’S CLASSICS RETOLD 


This ‘‘Retold’’ Library is an attempt to bring the world’s classics to the comprehension of 
children, not only as a source of literary amusement, but as a supplementary aid to a larger 
knowledge. Small 12mo. stamped artistically in three colors. Price, 25 cents; by mail, 35 
cents. 


STORIES FROM THE OLD TESTAMENT. 
«  «  « NEW TESTAMENT. 
« FAERIE QUEENE, Spenser. 
CHAUCER. 


KING ARTHUR'S KNIGHTS, 
from Malory’s «Morte D’Arthur,” 


ee “é 


“é «6 
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THE HEROES, Charles Kingsley. 
WATER BABIES, « “ 
IVANHOE, Sir Walter Scott. 
ROB ROY, Sir Walter Scot . 


YOUNG FOLKS’ STANDARD LIBRARY. 


A collection of octavo volumes for the young reader as well as those who have passed the 
juvenile age. Profusely illustrated, with colored frontispieces done in lithography. Printed from 
new plates of modern type. Cloth bound, artistically stamped in three colors. Price, 25 cents 


per volume; by mail, 35 cents. 
Andersen's Fairy Tales, 


Grimm’s Fairy Tales, 
Aesop's Fables, 

Gulliver's Travels, 

Alice in Wonderland, 
Through the Looking-glass, 
Puss in Boots, 

Red Riding Hood, 
Cinderella, 

Mother Goose Nursery Rhymes, 
Jack and the Bean-Stalk, 
Tom Thumb, 

Kriss Kringle’s Travels, 
Aladdin, 

Christmas Frolics, 

Swiss Family Robinson, 





True Stories from History, 
World of Adventure, 
Historical Sketches, 

World’s Heroes, 

Robinson Crusoe, 

Animal World, 

Christmas Carol, 

Cricket on the Hearth, 
Grandfather s Chair, 

Black Beauty, 

Tales from Shakespeare, part I 
Tales from Shakespeare, part II 
Treasure Island, 

The Rose and the Ring, 
Child’s History of England, 
The Little Lame Prince. 





Books, Linen Books, Games. Blocks, etc., etc. 


John Wanamaker, Philadelphia and New York. 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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NEW COPYRIGHTED FICTION 


AT 50 CENTS A COPY 
PRINTED AND BOUND LIKE $1.08 BOOKS 








By a new & novel method (brought about by the co-operation of the authors, a 
number of the leading newspapers of this country, & the largest retailers of books), 
some of the latest novels by the best-known fiction writers may be had for 50 cents each. 

They are brought out in the same handsome manner as books that are to be sold 
at $1 08. It is one of the greatest accomplishments in book publishing in years; & 
yet it is done in entire harmony between both authors & publishers, Each book is 
embellisht with four full page colored plates & fac-simile of the author’s handwriting, 
etc. The books already publisht are: 


REZANOV. A magnificent Pen Picture of a great Man. 
By Gertrude Atherton, author of ‘“The Conqueror.”’ 


THE HOUSE OF DEFENCE. by E. F. Benson, author of ‘‘Dodo’’ 


‘*The Image in the Sand,”’ etc. 
A ROCK IN THE BALTIC. By Robert Barr. 
THE LADY EVELYN. By Max Pemberton. 
THE MAN BETWEEN. By Amelia E. Barr. 
DOC GORDON. By Mary E. Wilkins-Freeman. 


All are books of the quality that makes the ‘‘Six Best Sellers’ 
all are 50 cents each. By mail, postpaid, 60 cents. 


, 


even at $1.08. Yet 


The above will be followed by six more novels, one each month, commencing 
December rst, by one of the following authors: 


Anna Katherine Green. Ian Maclaren. 
Mrs. Burton Harrison Cutcliffe Hyne 
Eden Phillpotts. John Oliver Hobbes. 


JOHN WANAMAKER 


PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK PARIS 





A Bargain in Christmas Books 


God Winning Us by Lathbury—Cloth, white and gold—Postpaid —. ; $ .65 
A Little Lower than the Angels a si - ee “s he 65 
The Two Together, $1.10 

Even Thine Altars—by G. J. F.—Cloth, white and gold, or lavender and gold; printed in 
rubrics and heavy cream tinted paper—Postpaid ..............2.... 82 
The Footprints of the Saviour—by Smyth—Cloth, dark blue and silver—Postpaid. . . . . 57 
Holy Names ° _ i PE emt ee kh 7 
The Gospel of Love-—by Moberly—Cloth, light blue and gold “4 a 1.00 
$4.26 


The entire set of six volumes for $3.25 


THE NUNC LICET PRESS, 42 West Coulter Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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— Orford Cniversity Press suns” 


NOW READY 
SHAKESPEAR E-FEacsimile Reproductions of the Portions of 


Shukespeare Not Included in the First Foiio. 

Each volume has been printed by the col lotype process fiom the finest accessible copy 
of the original issue, and, except in point of Size, is ot similar characte: to the collotype re- 
production of the Shakespeare First Folio which the de legates published in 1902. 

This series of reproductions has been executed under the superintendence of Mr. Sidney Lee, 
who has embodied in full introductions the latest results of his researches regarding the 
bibliographical history of each of the four velumes of Shakespeare’s poems and of the play 
of Pericles, ° 

The number of. copies printed, of which only a pertion now remains unsold. is limited to 
1,250, of which 250, are for America. All copies will be numbered and Vcnus and Adopis, 
the first volume in each set, is signed by Mr, Lee. 






















isto. A. Te ve WERNNG: ROUGE. TO PETE, 0c cccvccscccccccesscscecceeess $50.00 
Style B. In five volumes. bound in DbOards ......cccccccccccccsscccccsess S00 
Style C. In a single volume, rough Calf... ....ccccccccccccrccccceccccsccce 5 
Style D. In a single volume, boards ..ccccccsseceseees Coe coccceccccecs p 





NOW COMPLETE 
THE LETTERS OF HORACE WALPOLE 


Fourth Earl of Oxford, Chronologically arranged and edited by Mrs. Paget 
Contains 400 letters not included in the Latest Edition of the Collected Letters 
which have never before been printed. With additional Notes, full Analytical Index, £ 
gravure Illustrations, and 3 Facsimiles of Original Letters. Complete in 16 volumes, 

1. Demy Svo. Special Limited Edition, printed upon hand-made paper. 16 volumes. Bound 
in boards, with paper labels, $175.00 net, per set. found in full straight-grained genuine 
morocco, $225.00 net, per set 

lI. Crown Svo. Oxford Tne 
net, each, or $46.00 net. per set, 

Crown Svo. Ordinary Paper Edition in 16 volumes, cloth, gilt top, $2.00 net, each, 
or $32.00 net, per set. 


THE OXFORD HISTORY OF MUSIC 


General Editor, W. H. Hadow; Vols. I and II by H. E. Wooldridge; Vol. III by Sir C. H. 
Parry: Vol. IV by J. A. Fuller-Maitiand; Vol. V by W. H. Hadow; Vol. VI by E. Dannreuth- 
er, Now complete in 8vo. volumes, with copious musical illustrations, price $5.00 per volume, 
or $30.00 the set. 
The six volumes embrace the History of Music from the beginning of the fourth to the 

middle of the nineteenth century, extending its range, in certain directions, as late as to 


the death of Verdi 
















Paper Edition, in 8 double voiumes, cloth, gilt edges, $5.75 



















OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, 
AMERICAN BRANCH, 







New York City. 





Nos. 91-93 Fifth Avenue, 





Send for Catalog Th e 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS |) COMPLETE WORKS 


851-853 SIXTH AVE., NEW YORK 
N.W. COR. 4861rn ST. - NO BRANCH STORE of 


Large and choice selection § | 
FRENCH of French calendars for 1907 §f | Abraham 
with daily quotations from § | 
AND OTHER | best French authors at prices: J | L . ] 
FOREIGN 40c., 50c., 60c., 75c., $1.00, I | incoin 
GIFT $1.25, $1.50 postpaid. The § | 
Table Game (F rench), to § | (Gettysburg Edition) 
BOOKS make familiar names of every- : 
thing on dining room table, § | The greatest hope for the future of America is in 
in box, 75c. getting back to the principles of Abraham Lincoln. 
Abraham Lincoln’s character and principles can be 
known only in his writings. 
They clearly show the qualities of heart and head that 
made him the greatest American. He is self-revealed. 


To know Abraham Lincoln as his works reveal him 
is to be a better American and a bigger man. 


f you really wish to know | | This Authorized and Only Complete 
THE JOY OF BOOKS with expres- is the ee , 
s of appreciation sby ancient- edition, issued under arrangements with the owners 
sion PP of the copyrights of Nicolay and Hay. 
writers and modern,of the value and pleasur e It contains a large amount of new material, illustrations, 
of good books, ress your desire by postal | fac-similes of important documents—in short, every- 
to CL Stebbins, 25 eacon St. Boston, whereupon thing which could help to make it 
while they last you will receive- with no hidden | | The Finest Lincoin Work Ever Published. 


Upon request we will send you, Free of Charge, a hand- 


expense aftached ; -alittle book of quotations. some descriptive circular, prices, sample pages, and our 


special proposition to early subscribers. 


The FRANCIS D. TANDY Co. 
38 East 21st. STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 
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TWO NOTABLE NEW BOOKS PA 


The Best Novel and The Leading Juvenile Page's 


PUBLISHED SEPT. 1ST, THIRD PRINTING OCT. 10TH. List 
The New 


The Heart Lt Sten ‘Sa 
That Knows The Little Colonel, 


Maid of Honor 
by Charles G. D. Roberts, 


By Annie Fellows Johnston, 








Author of “The Heart of The Ancient Wood”’ 


“Red Fox’’ etc., etc., $1.50 Author of The Little Colonel Series 


(Trade Mark.) 
The series now numbers eignt volumes, sold separately or 


I'he reader revels in the joy of its workmanship. Never boxed as aset. Per volume, $1.50. The other volumes are: 
has such a theme been portrayec with more fidelity or ? 


poignant sympathy.”’—£. £, Slosson in The Independent. The Little Colonel Stories, 

“The grace of the Author’s style adorns everything he The Little Colonel’s Holidays, 
writes. Similar in theme to “The Tides of barnegat’, The Little Colonel’s House Party 

The Heart That Knows is far superior in its sincerity and T Li Cc 1. F 
truth.”—Z£. F. Edgett in Boston Transcript. he ittle olonel’s Hero, ? 

EG i q . The Little Colonel at Boarding School, 

“This is the strongest and best novel Professor Roberts T : . ° 
has ever written.”—Z. L. Shuman in Chicago Record- he Little Colonel in Arizona, c 
Herald. The Little Colonel’s Christmas Vacation. 


L. C. PAGE & COPIPANY, Publishers, BOSTON. 








KATRINA 


BY ROY ROLFE GILSON 
Author of ‘‘In the Morning Glow,”’ etc. 
With siz illustrations in color by Alice Barber Stephens. $1.50 

Larry McRae, a bachelor newspaper man, kindly, homely, humor- 
ous, lives over again the romance of his youth in Katrina, the quaint 
little daughter of the woman he lost. There is more of plot in this 
story than in Mr. Gilson’s previous work and the same delicate charm 
and subtle humor. 

The illustrations are especially noteworthy. 


MAX FARGUS 


By OWEN JOHNSON Author of ‘‘Arrows of the Almighty,” etc. 
Illustrated by Fletcher C. Ransom, $1.50 
The Bookman: There is something exceedingly refreshing in the very grimness of Mr. John- 
son’s new story. It is not a conventional tale, and it is not conventionally told. 
A distinct revolt against convention, with no vein of romance, no reward of virtue and no 
happy ending. An exceptional plot woven into the story of a strong man’s revenge. 


POWER LOT 


By SARAH P. McL. GREENE Author of “Cape Cod Folks,” ““Vesty of the Basins,” etc. 
Illustrated. $1.50 

The Sun, Baltimore: ‘‘A first rate novel. That is a positive statement. The work will back 

the assertion. She has given us other first rate novels; for example, “‘Cape Cod Folks” and 

**Vesty,’’ but none of her novels surpasses the story before us. Among the very best works of 


contemporary fiction.” 


The BAKER-TAYLOR CO., 33-37 East 17th St, NEW YORK 
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THE BOOK NEWS MONTHLY 


A THANKSGIVING GREETING 


The Book News Monthly has much to be thankful for. Never have so 
many people been interested in the welfare of this magazine. The subscription 
list is growing rapidly. Friends everywhere are speaking of the improvements 
and new features which have made it “a transformed magazine.” And we are 
glad that there are yet many unfulfilled plans for its betterment, to appear in 
due course—glad that there is “always something more beyond.” 


December Features 


It will be a double Christmas number, with special illustrated articles on 


RUDYARD KIPLING 


By Talcott Williams, Isaac F. Marcosson, and Joseph M. Rogers. 
The Love Affairs of Literary Men. By Myrtle Reed. IV. Laurence 


Sterne. 
In the World of Letters will be illustrated by a fine collection of new 


photographs. 


Color Frontispiece 


Bouguereau’s wonderful Madonna and Child 


“The Evening Hymn to the Virgin” 


Reproduced in the highest grade of three-color work 





Special Book Review Articles 


Christmas Books of Travel. By John Russell Hayes. 
Holiday Juveniles. By Marion Ames Taggart. 
Recent Verse. By George Edward Roth. 

Important Biographies. By Albert S. Henry. 


An Illustrated Guide for Christmas Shoppers 

A complete list of suggestions for CHRISTMAS GIFT BOOKS, with 
many reproductions of illustrations. 

All these, and other regular features, including brief and snappy comments 
on Timely Topics, by George Horace Lorimer and others. 

If the regular readers of The Book News Monthly will assist us in getting 
new subscribers, we will make it worth their while. See the second cover page 
of this number for offers and suggestions in detail. 

Advertisements and business communications should be addressed to 
C. T. Chester, Managing Editor; correspondence concerning manuscripts and 
literary matters to Mrs. N. B. Carson, Literary Editor—care of John Wana- 
maker, Philadelphia. Subscriptions should be addressed to The Book News 
Monthly, John Wanamaker, Philadelphia, or New York. 


Fifty cents a year; five cents a copy. 
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SINGING THE MARSEILLAISE THE FIRST TIME GODEFROID GUFFENS, 
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Guffen’s “Singing the Marseillaise the First Time’”’ 


Across the middle of the nineteenth century stretches the “historical picture.” 
Through all the forty years, in which the greatest landscape artists of all time 
were in obscurity, creating a new interpretation of nature, picture-buyers were 
patronizing, academies were exhibiting, and the public were admiring artists who 


were painting the past with patient skill. 


The Belgian artist, Godefroid Guffens, 


was one of several who gave Belgian art its impulse for half a century past to 


color, to careful drawing, and to crowded and dramatic groups. 


For forty years 


he painted one historical picture after another, full of vivid dramatic action. Fifty 


years ago “Galileo in Prison” was to be seen everywhere. 


His Pompeian and 


Roman scenes are still to be noted in old-fashioned homes in steel engravings. 
Swept by a genuine admiration of the Revolution, at a time when the air was not 
tolerated in France, Guffens painted the picture of the author of the Marseillaise, 
Rouget de Lisle, singing it for the first time in Strasburg, in 1792; and in France 
the painting has come to be the accepted representation of the event. 








The November Number 
The 


Book NeEws 


THE 
MonvTuty had planned a “Ralph Connor” 


editors of 


number for November. But a _ long- 
promised article on “Canada’s Successful 
Writers” came from Mr. Frank Yeigh, 
of Toronto, just in time for inclusion with 
the studies of “Connor.” The opportu- 
nity thus afforded to cover the whole 
field of Canadian literary effort and 
achievement seemed too good to be lost. 


Senator Fogazzaro 


The most prominent figure in Italian 
letters at the present time is probably An- 
tonio Fogazzaro, a novelist who has no 
peer among his countrymen. His newest 
story, The Saint, is a strong, dramatic 
presentation of religious conditions as 
they are in Italy to-day; and in his 
method of discovering and revealing the 





‘Dorld of 
Letters 








weak places in the Church, in his views 
for righting wrongs that are only too 
commonly overlooked, Fogazarro shows 
himself a man of character and wisdom, 
as well as a novelist of power. . 

Born at Vicenza on March 25, 1842, 
Fogazzaro was carefully tutored, then 
sent to the Universities of Padua and 
Turin. In due time he became an advo- 
cate; but his love for music and poetry 
interfered with his practicing law, so he 
promptly abandoned it. In 1881, having 
issued several volumes of verse, he pub- 
lished his first romance, Malombra, fol- 
lowing it with Daniele Cortis, Il Mistero 
del Poeta, Piccolo Mondo Antico, Piccolo 
Mondo Moderno, and II Santo, the new 
book, now translated into English as 
The Saint. 

To-day in Vicenza. 


Fogazzaro lives 


There he is an honored citizen, loved and 
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revered by those who know him, while 
the outside world respects him as a man 
of letters whose personal qualities and 
gifts of composition alike entitle him to 
high rank among contemporary makers 
of literature. 

Dr. Joseph Spencer Kennard, in his 
Italian. Romance Writers, recently pub- 


























WILL IRWIN 


The new managing editor of “McClure’s’”’ and author of 
The City That Was 


lished, makes this comment upon the poet- 
ical spirit in Fogazzaro’s works: 

Fogazzaro’s writings are vitalized by innate 
poetical spirit; he soars into transcendent- 
alism without losing sight of sober reality—is 
both poet and philosopher. Not the sensual 
pictorial evocation of images common to Ital- 
ian poets, and intensified in D’Annunzio, and 
not the shadowy dreaminess of Northern 
writers; but a blending of the sweetest es- 
sence of piety with a philosophical appre- 
ciation of natural beauty, a poetical interpre- 
tation of things soberly investigated. . 
This poet is more than artist—he is a leader 
of souls, an enlightener of minds. 

This is high praise coming from one 
who knows modern Italian literature as 
few others know it, who has himse‘f con- 
tributed to modern romance in Itatian— 
in works acceptable to Italians themselves, 
though the author is an American of 


Americans. 
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A Word Out of Season 


Thomas Hardy once attended an even- 
ing gathering at which Madame Sarah 
Grand and a certain prominent clergy- 
man and his wife were the chief guests. 
Mr. Hardy was acquainted with the 
clergyman, but did not know his wife. 
Therefore when the minister asked to be 
introduced to Madame Grand the nov- 
elist crossed the room to where she 
stood, and, not recognizing the lady who 
was standing almost beside her, began: 
“Old H—— wants to meet you, but if 
you think he'll bore you I can easily 
make some excuse.” In the embarrass- 
ment that ensued—for the lady who over- 
heard the remark was none other than 
“Old H——’s” wife—Mr. Hardy was, to 
say the least, nothing if not uncomfort- 
able. 


Carlyle Shrines Popular 


The London “Academy” states that 
the number of visitors to the Carlyle 
shrines at Chelsea and Ecclefechan in- 
creases year by year. In the past twelve 
months there have been even more call- 
ers than usual, and among these America 
is particularly well represented. There 
has lately been placed in both houses a 
large framed photogravure of Whistler’s 
famous portrait of the Sage of Chelsea— 
a very appropriate relic, and one that will 
be appreciated by the thousands who go 
in love and admiration to visit these 
places where the most dominant spirit 
of the early nineteenth century developed 
and grew, and still casts abroad a potent 
influence. 


Mr. Benson and the Critics 


In his “Ethics of Reviewing,” which 
appeared in the first issue of “Putnam’s,” 
Arthur Christopher Benson gives the 
book critic the benefit of the doubt, pay- 
ing a tribute to the conscientiousness of 
the ordinary reviewer in this way: 

My impression of reviewers generally is 
that they do read books rather carefully; 
probably with a certain practised speed that 
would be incredible to a man whose business 
it had never been to tear the heart out of a 
book and vivisect it. The reviews of my own 
books that I receive always give me the im- 
pression, or nearly always, that the book has 
been read. Sometimes one feels that the man 
has been tired and snappish; sometimes that 
he has begun by disliking the book, and has 
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LLOYD OsBOURNE 


His new book is another motor-car story, 7hree Speeds Forwara 


not tried to conquer his prejudice; but I do 
not personally resent that, because I feel that 
if a book is worth anything, has any char- 
acter or strongly defined personality about it, 
it is sure to fall into the hands of some critics 
who will thoroughly and frankly dislike it, 
and find it entirely antipathetic. In so per- 
sonal a matter as a book, one cannot expect 
to escape prejudice and natural antipathy. 
But I do not think I have often had a sense 
of injustice about a review. I generally feel 
that a reviewer has given a book a fair chance. 

At the same time Mr. Benson has one 
fault in particular to find with the critics. 
He says: 

The mistake into which many working crit- 
ics fall is the mistake of believing that they 
are on the lookout for style. Very few peo- 
ple are on the lookout for style nowadays. 
The ordinary reader is quite indifferent to it, 
and the ordinary critic is quite unaware of 
what it is. The public are on the lookout for 
amusement; they want a thrill of some kind, 
an emotional thrill by preference; and the 
critic who has been reared mostly on fiction, 
and who has very little acquaintance with 
classical literature, is really on the lookout 
for effectiveness. There are a certain number 
of readers who have risen a little above the 


melodramatic stage, and who value a certain 
precision and glitter of language, who are 
under the impression that they are sensitive 
to style; but it is not style that they care for, 
but a smart handling of impressive matters. 
What they really desire is an impression of 
life, vigor, verbal wit, liveliness, optimism, tol- 
erance, justice. They like a man to miake his 
points, they want the rocket to go up with a 
crack and a roar. They like a kind of pyro- 
technic display, bright whirring lights, or- 
dered noise, crispness, explosiveness. They 
want the characters to be manly, womanly, 
typical. They want sentiment rather than 
poetry, color rather than delieacy. 


A Young Canadian Novelist 


“Marion Keith,” the author of Duncan 
Polite and The Silver Maple, is Miss 
Esther Miller, a young school teacher of 
Orillia, Canada. Miss Miller has been writ- 
ing for some years, doing verse and juve- 
nile fiction until the time of Duncan 
Polite, which was accepted for serial pub- 
lication in “The Westminster,” and which 
has since won a host of friends among 
those to whom old Duncan comes with 
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RUDYARD KIPLING~and ARTHUR CONAN DOYLE 


This shows our literary celebrities as they may be—according to the “London Magazine” 


such sweetness and good-fellowship that 
he is irresistible. 


Gissing’s Lack of Practicality 


We are apt to think of George 
Gissing as a victim of circumstances, a 
slave to poverty. What Mr. Austin Har- 
rison, the son of Frederic Harrison, has 
to say of Gissing in a recent number of 
“Nineteenth Century” somewhat dissi- 
pates former conceptions and ideas. For 


he shows that the author of The Papers 
of Henry Ryecroft was impractical rather 
than unfortunate; if anything, slightly ob- 
stinate when it came to a common-sensible 
fight against conditions. Mr. Harrison 
puts it in this way: 

To tell the truth, in all practical things 
Gissing was idle and inept. He had in marked 
degree the artistic temper; if he remained 
poor it was largely because he chose to. My 
father introduced him to Mr. John Morley, 
at the time editor of the “Pall Mall,” who 
published a charming sketch of Gissing’s, “On 





A. T. QUILLER-CoucH and HALL CAINE 


The “ 


London Magazine”’ 


thus pictures their old age 
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Battersea Bridge.” We implored him to 
write again. But Gissing refused. He hated 
editors; he was no journalist, he said; he 
could not degrade himself by such “trash.” 
In truth, at any time after 1882. Gissing could 
have obtained a place as critic or writer on 
some journal, which would have enabled him 
to write at leisure. But he would never hear 
of such a thing. My father begged him to 
accept some post, but Gissing declined to 
“serve.” 

He used to fall into fits of despondency and 
gloom, when he would sally out into the 
streets, and walk through the night. He was 
an outrageous pessimist. Four days in the 


pened to pick up an ancient and dilapi- 
dated history of Sussex in the bookshop 
at Burewash, a village not far from the 
Kipling farm in Sussex, England. He 
read a little in the books, and became 
thoroughly interested, so much so that he 
finally bought the set. Now a novelist’s 
wife has many things to contend against ; 
and it is scarcely to be wondered at that 
Mrs. Kipling inquired rather anxiously as 
to the reasons for this newest purchase. 
But her husband was far from being dis- 





WILL N. 


In the library of his home in New York City. 


- week he would write from nine in the even- 


ing till four A. M., and on the fifth day he 
would marvel that what he called the “bilious 
fever” had fallen upon him. It was not that 
Gissing was so poor—many a German stu- 
dent, and the mother of many an officer of 
nobility in the German Army, have less than 
Gissing had to live on—but that in all affairs 
of the world he was a very child, with a child’s 
obstinacy and improvidence. 


Where Kipling Found His New Book 


Kipling is fond of browsing among old 
books, and about two years ago he hap- 
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Mr. Harben’s Ann Boyd has just been published 


concerted. He was going to get a book 
out of these time-worn volumes. And 
he proceeded to do so—Puck of Pook’s 
Hill, with its Sussex background, its 
prodigality of fancy, its archaic touches, 
is the book. 


A Courteous Thief 


Dickens once had his watch stolen at 
a theater in Paris. It was one that had 
been given him by the Queen, and he 
prized it highly. What was his surprise 
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and pleasure to find, on his return to the 
hotel, a small package awaiting him, to 
which was pinned this note: 

Sir,—I hope you will excuse me, but I as- 
sure you I thought I was dealing with a 
Frenchman and not a countryman. Finding 
out my mistake, I hasten to repair it as much 
as lies in my power, by returning you here- 








FLORENCE MorsE KINGSLEY 


With her two children 


with the watch I stole from you. I beg you 
to accept the homage of my respect, and to 
believe me, my dear countryman, your humble 
and obedient servant, 

A PICKPOCKET. 


Molly Elliot Seawell 


Miss Molly Elliot Seawell has great 
trouble with her eyes. The only help 
she can get is from the Nauheim baths, 
in Germany. Each year she takes a 
pleasant villa at Nauheim, and establishes 
herself there, under the care of Dr. New- 
ton Heineman, formerly of New York. 
The relief she has obtained thus far 
makes two or three hours’ reading a day 
possible. Her writing is all done with 
the aid of a stenographer. This method, 
of course, in the case of a careful writer, 
makes it necessary for her to produce 
slowly. 

Miss Seawell belongs to a Southern 
family. The homestead, at the time of 
the Civil War, was “The Shelter,” in 
Gloucester County, Virginia. It fell into 
the hands of the Union forces early in 
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the war, and Mr. and Mrs. Seawell were 
forced to bury the family silver in a field 
on the estate. But within a few weeks 
it was discovered that the box containing 
the plate was missing, nor was it found 
again. In 1875, however, an overseer 
was walking through the woods on the 
place, and came upon a collection of silver 
—an old coffee-pot, a tray, knives, forks, 
spoons, and various other pieces—about 
one-sixth of the original collection, gath- 
ered in a heap. Where they had been in 
the interval of fourteen years has never 
been learned. The recovered pieces were 
easily restored to good condition, and at 
the present time they decorate the side- 
board in Miss Seawell’s Washington 
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Miss Seawell’s new novel, 7e | ictory, is reviewed elsewhere 


in this number 


home, where are also gathered many 
relics—books, pictures, china and furni- 
ture—of the old home. 





Astronomers Wanted 


The London “Publisher's Circular” 
thinks that presently publishers will have 
to keep an astronomer within easy reach. 
Recent writers have been calling atten- 
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At Torquay, in England. ‘The plate has kindly been lent by W. J. Roberts, author ot 


Literary Landmarks of Torquay 


tion to the fact that nineteenth century 
authors are astronomically ignorant, and 
therefore guilty of many heinous sins 
against scientific accuracy. For instance, 
La Fontathe, in his fable of the Fox and 
the Cheese, makes the fox believe that 
the reflection of the moon which he sees 
in the bottom of the well is a piece of 
cheese. For the moon to be thus re- 
flected it would have to be very near the 
zenith, a condition of things “impossible 
in our latitudes,’ comments M. Flam- 
marion. 

Lamartine has made Venus rise in the 
evening; Musset confuses the time for 
the coming of spring with the beginning 
of summer; and Daudet has a shepherd 
pointing out Sirius, and the three kings 
of Orion, to a young girl at midnight in 
the month of July. 


A Tribute to Jack London 


Mr. George Wetherill Earle, Jr., re- 
cently sent in to THe Book News 
MonTuHLy the following little piece of 
verse, which we take pleasure in printing : 


Let Lonpon PLay AGAIN. 

Jack London? Gosh!-a lucky cuss: I heard 
a feller say: 

He’d worked at everythin’ on earth, ’nd 
c’u’dn’t make her pay! 

But sence he’s dipped in litrachure his sharp 
‘nd virile pen— 

Once down ‘nd out! He's UP ’nd IT!—Let 


London play again! 


He took us ter the Mystic North where 
everythin’ is froze— 

While readin’ uv his wonder tales, a tingle in 
our toes 

To'd us we'd have ter hustle some—er mebbe 
lose our feet— 

Jack London’s sure no make-believe at hun- 


ger, cold er sleet! 


We sailed around the crooked seas with Lar- 
sen ’nd his crew, 

’"Nd woke a-startled frum our dreams,—'twas 
up ter me ‘nd you!— 

So, Jack, tune up yer mighty harp—we’re 
ready,—you say when— 

Jest rub the program from the slate—Let 
London play again! 
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Ihe first of Canada’s popular authors 
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Among Canada’s Successful Writers 


By Frank Yeigh 


ANADA is coming to her own, na- 

tionally as well as commercially 

and industrially. She claims the 

twentieth century as pre-eminently 
her growing time, her period of expan- 
sion. 

And along with growth in material 
things this hardy land of the north is de- 
veloping a national literature. Not a 
few of her promising sons and daughters 
are contributing, in products of mind and 
pen, to the loftier note of civilization; 
and the high educational standard of the 
country is thus yielding fruit. 

There has therefore sprung up a com- 
pany of writers, mostly native born, who 
are doing their share in voicing the ideals 
and aspirations of their homeland, and in 
translating into literature the romantic 
history, the many-sided racial life, and 
the virile characteristics of the Canadian 
people. 

The task of selecting a limited number 
of representative writers in any country 
is an extremely difficult and delicate one, 
for selection involves elimination. It is 
not the purpose of the writer, however, 
to attempt a catalog of Canada’s literary 
celebrities, though such a list would come 
as a surprise to many a reader. Much 
less does he claim that his choice of 
names is so nearly complete as to place 
all others on a lower level. He must be 
content, through exigencies of space, to 
refer to but a few of the many who have 
won distinction in their high calling. 

One is confronted by still another dif- 
ficulty: how to deal with, or where to 
place, the writers of Canadian birth, or 
early education, who have since made 
their homes in other countries, or who 
have drawn upon the rich literary mater- 
ial that Canada affords, though resident 
elsewhere. Sir Gilbert Parker, for ex- 
ample, is now a cosmopolitan, whose ad- 
dress is the House of Commons, London 
town; Sara Jeanette Duncan (Mrs. Ever- 
ard Cotes) has for some years divided 
her time between India and England, 
with an occasional visit to her Canadian 


birthplace at Brantford. Bliss Carman 
favors Boston, when he is not on the 
Vagabondia road. Ernest Thompson 
Seton—who has been happily described 
as a combination of artist, scientist, 
sportsman, writer and _ lecturer—dates 
his letters from New York, though Can- 
adian birds and animals continue to sup- 
ply him with many of his models. 

I fear Canada is gradually losing others 
of her writers, such as Arthur Stringer, 
though he is a summer-time farmer on 
the shores of Lake Erie, at Cedar Springs ; 
and Norman Duncan, too, even if a goodly 





CHARLES G,. D. ROBERTS 


The chief representative of a Canadian literary family 


bit of his heart does remain in the land 
of his birth. Charles G. D. Roberts, how- 
ever, persists in claiming Frederickton, 
New Brunswick, as his only permanent 
address. But because this trio have not 
wholly exiled themselves from the Do- 
minion it is still permissible to include 
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them in a Canadian honor roll of literary 
celebrities. 

If one were to choose for first mention 
the Canadian writer whose books have 
sold most extensively, “Ralph Connor” 
(Rev. Charles W. Gordon) would win 
the position. Between one and two mil- 
lion copies of his works have thus far 
been issued, including the numerous 
pirated editions of his earlier books; and 
each succeeding volume has a wider circle 
of readers, forming a constituency of 
whom any writer may well be proud. 


the West, the construction men of the rail- 
ways, and the miners of the hills, together 
with the settler and the rancher, the sky- 
pilot and the scapegrace, the ange!s among 
women and the evil doers among men, 
have a place in his unique portrait gal- 
lery, and all are instantly recognizable as 
true types of a new land. 

When one comes to deal with the name 
of Roberts there is a group of five mem- 
bers to be considered: Charles G. D. Rob- 
erts, Mrs. Elizabeth Roberts MacDonald, 
William Carman Roberts, Theodore Rob- 





W. A. FRASER IN His LIBRARY 


Where the author of Blood Lilies and Mooswa works 


“Ralph Connor” has thus far found all his 
literary material in his native land—in the 
old settled parts of Ontario province, 
where his boyhood days were spent, and, 
by way of contrast, in the West, the new 
West of the Plains, amid the foothills 
and their buttressing Rockies. The ac- 
knowledged success of this writer is 
largely based upon the striking of many 
a universal chord in human hearts. The 
pioneers of the East. the prospectors of 


erts, and Lloyd Roberts. Charles is the 
best known, having published more than 
all his kith and kin confreres combined. 
He laid the educational foundations of his 
life-work in the University of New 
Brunswick, and in the classical stimulus 
given him by his talented father, Rev. 
Canon Roberts. Soon after graduating 
in 1880, at the age of twenty, Roberts’ 
first book of verse appeared: Orion and 
Other Poems. The lines are charged with 
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Among Canada’s 


the classical spirit, and indicate the high 
promise that is being fulfilled with the 
ripening of his mental powers. This initial 
work won for its author the praise and 
friendship of Matthew Arnold. In 
Divers Tones followed in 1887, in which 
the national note appears that has since 
figured so prominently in Roberts’ work. 
Many an urgent call to nationhood has 
been sounded by this son of the Do- 
minion : 
O Child of Nations, giant-limbed, 
Who stand’st among the nations now 


Unheeded, unadorned, unhymned, 
With unanointed brow,— 


How long the ignoble sloth, how long 
The trust in greatness not thine own? 
Surely the lion’s brood is strong 
To front the world alone. 

In Earth's Enigmas, Roberts entered 
the field as the first of the modern animal- 
story writers. In this book, as in The 
Kindred of the Wild and The Watchers of 
the Trails, he gives the results of years of 
close nature study. In 1887 his first novel, 
The Forge in the Forest, appeared. Half 
a score have since followed, in which 
many of the historic characters that mark 
the early struggles between France and 
England are made to do duty in the pages 
of fiction. In addition to his poems and 
fiction Roberts has shown his versatility 
in a well written Short History of Canada. 
His new novel, The Heart that Knows, 
has for its setting the Bay of Fundy 
region and the Tantramar marshes with 
which the writer is so familiar. Theodore 
Roberts, a younger brother of Charles, 
has also entered the lists as a fiction 
writer; and Lloyd, the twenty-year-old 
son of Charles, is already showing signs 
of possessing the family gift of composi- 
tion. 

W. A. Fraser is a Canadian both by 
birth and residence, his permanent home 
and study being at Georgetown, a pretty 
village near Toronto. A civil engineer by 
profession, he has traveled widely in many 
‘parts of the world, spending several years 
in the far northwest of Canada, and other 
years in India and the East. Both re- 
gions, distinct and distant as they are, 
have proved fruitful in supplying this 
clever story-teller with an extended range 
of themes and characters. One set of 
tales will have the Kiplingesque touch of 
the Orient ; another, in contrast, will deal 
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with the red man, the voyageur, the trap- 
per in the more remote domain of the 
Dominion. Thus in Blood Lilies the West 
is reproduced with faithfulness to life, 
while in Mooswa the four-footed creation 
of the same vast region fill the stirring 
pages with their own dialog and action. 
As I have said, Canadians still claim 
Norman Duncan, and he yet claims Can- 
ada as his motherland, having been born 
in Brantford in 1871. After spending 
some years in a public school Duncan en- 
tered Toronto University, where he was 
one of the editors of ‘’Varsity,” the col- 
lege paper. This opened the door to 
journalism, and he served for three years 
on the “New York Post” staff. In 1Igoo 
he was appointed to the faculty of Wash- 
ington and Jefferson College, at Wash- 
ington, Pennsylvania, as professor of rhet- 
oric, where his duties are sufficiently light 
to allow him leisure for literary work. 
Norman Duncan's first book, The Soul 
of the Street, being tales of the Syrian col- 
ony in New York, at once arrested atten- 
tion, exhibiting as it did a promise that is 
being amply fulfilled in widely varying 
fields. In his Labrador stories, based on 
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At Georgetown, Canada 


studies of the fisher-folk during several 
summers spent among them, he has won 
for himself a growing circle of readers; 
and the appearance of the book on which 
he is now at work, The Cruise of the Shin- 
ing Light, a tale of Newfoundland, will be 
eagerly welcomed. 

Arthur Stringer is another clever grad- 
uate of the University of Toronto, and a 
student as well of Oxford. His literary 
output is as varied as it has been success- 
ful. In Hephestus and Other Poems he 
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reveals his gifts as a versifier, as in The 
Silver Poppy, The Loom of Destiny and 
Lonely O’Malley he shows his powers as a 
novelist. Mr. Stringer’s latest work of 
fiction, The Wire Tappers, deals with a 
phase of metropolitan life that must be 
new to most readers. 

Between books Mr. Stringer is an ama- 
teur farmer, cultivating a fruit farm on 
Lake Erie. He has made several trips to 
the far Canadian north in search of ma- 
terial, and last year journeyed to Sicily 





DRUMMOND 


WILLIAM HENRY 


Author of 7he Haditant 

and Morocco. He is now at work on a 
volume of Studies in Shakespeare, which 
will be published during the coming 
winter. 

Canadians also claim Dr. William Henry 
Drummond as their own, although he 
chanced to be born an Irishman. And to 
think of an Irishman achieving renown 
as a writer of French Canadian dialect is 
once again to prove the versatility of any- 
one of Celtic origin. Drummond received 
his primary education in Montreal, and 
won his medical degree in Quebec prov- 
ince. Ever a lover of the out-of-doors 
and a true sportsman, the poet of the 
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habitant has spent long periods in the rural 
and newer parts of his adopted province, 
and while so doing has gathered impres- 
sions of the French Canadian in his many 
roles, from that of simple rustic or back- 
woodsman to townsman and city gentle- 
man. These observations of a keen and 
receptive mind he has translated into 
patois song and story so true to their 
originals as to make them enjoyed by all 
lovers of literature. The quaint habits of 
life and speech of these original Cana- 
dians, their homely philosophies and 
virtues, are adequately dealt with by this 
sympathetic student. 

The Habitant saw the light in 1897, fol- 
lowed in 1901 by Johnnie Courteau and 
Other Poems. Two longer poems have 
also been issued: Phil-O-Rum’s Canoe and 
Madelaine Vercheres. In all his literary 
work Dr. Drummond has been true to the 
life he depicts, and when one has the 
privilege of hearing the author recite his 
own verse, it is the veritable habitant who 
is talking and telling his whimsical tales. 

Extended mention might fairly be 
made, if space permitted, of many another 
Canadian writer of promise and achieve- 
ment. In The Abandoned Farmer and On 
Coinmon Ground Sydney H. Preston has 
struck a popular chord of fresh humor 
and honest humanity. Albert Hickman 
charmed his readers with The Cruise of 
the Shannon, and with the shorter tales 
that have since appeared. R. E. Knowles 
achieved instant success with Saint Cuth- 
bert’s and has his second book of fiction 
on the press. Marion Keith has given us 
two excellent tales, redolent of the soil, in 
Duncan Polite and The Maple Leaf. In 
the arena of verse William Wilfred Camp- 
bell and Duncan Campbell Scott are sus- 
taining their already high reputation for 
scholarly, stimulating, and patriotic work. 
A charming essayist of the best English 
style is T. Arnold Haultain, the accom- 
plished secretary of Goldwin Smith. And 
in the departments of history, biography, 
science, theology, and other subjects, not 
to mention a meritorious list of French- 
Canadian writers, Canada has every rea- 
son to be proud of her literarv representa- 
tives, and of their contributions to the 
higher life and thought of twentieth- 
century Canada. 


Charles W. Gordon 


“Ralph Connor” 


By Robert Haddow 


HE interest which one feels in a 
good story is commonly succeeded 
by curiosity about the writer. This 
curiosity is all the more natural and 

pardonable if one has found in the story 
not merely recreation but intellectual en- 
largement or spiritual uplift. It is not 
surprising, then, that from the two or 
three million readers in Canada, the 
United States, and Britain, who have en- 
joyed “Ralph Connor’s” works, there 
should be a strong demand for some au- 
thentic information about the life and per- 
sonality of the man who has spoken to 
them with such sweetness and power as 
novelist, evangelist, and missionary. 

In a Perthshire glen, not far from “the 
Tummel and banks o’ the Garry,” there 
lived in the early part of last century a 
Highland family bearing the name of Gor- 
don. They were not richly dowered with 
worldly goods, but they had something 
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better—they had brains and character, Of 
the six sons in the home, five made their 
way into the professions, three becoming 
doctors and two entering the ministry. 
One of the latter was the father of “Ralph 
Connor.” 

A hundred years ago there was a con- 
siderable emigration to Canada of Gaelic- 
speaking Scots, whose descendants are 
found to-day in all the older provinces of 
the Dominion. These people were strongly 
attached both to their language and their 
religion, and they longed greatly for the 
service of ministers who could speak to 
them in their own tongue. Among those 
who’ were moved by the need of their 
countrymen in the Canadian forests was 
Daniei Gordon, and in the early forties he 
came to Canada, and was placed in charge 
of a Gaelic settlement. Mr. Gordon, who 
is still living, was a man of magnificent 
physique, and the beau-ideal of a High- 
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land minister. Of his gifts and character- 
istics as a preacher no better description 
could be given than that which is to be 
found in the chapter of The Man from 
Glengarry entitled “A Sabbath Day's 
W ork’”’—for in the Rev. Alexander Mur- 
ray there is more than a suggestion of the 
elder Mr, Gordon. Very conspicous was 
his Highland gift of “vision.”” In preach- 
ing he saw and heard the things of which 
he spoke. 

It was Mr. Gordon’s good fortune to win 
as his wife a woman of truly remarkable 
qualities of mind and heart—Mary Robert- 
son, the daughter of a Scotch minister 
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THE FATHER OF **RALPH CONNOR’ 


The Rey. Daniel Gordon visiting his old Scotland home 


who came to America, and was settled as 
pastor of a Congregational Church in 
New England. He afterwards moved to 
Sherbrooke, Quebec He was of the 
same family as the late Professor Robert- 
son Smith, and was also related to the 
Rev. Andrew Murray, of South Africa. 
His daughter, Mary, was a graduate of 
Mount Holyoke, and while still a_ girl 
taught philosophy in that well-known in- 
stitution. She might have filled any place 
in society or in the learned world, but love 
and duty called her to the toil and the 
limitations of a backwoods parish. No 
one could know Mrs. Gordon without 
feeling her charm. It is not necessary to 


speak of her patience, her sweetness, her 
intellectual alertness, her fathomless faith 
in God—these things have been commem- 
orated in that noble monument which her 
son has raised to his mother’s memory in 
the character of Mrs. Murray in The Man 
from Glengarry and Glengarry School Days. 

Of these parents Charles William Gor- 
don was born, and he has inherited some- 
thing of the qualities of each. His early 
home was in the settlement of Indian 
lands in the county of Glengarry, Ontario. 
The forest was about him, the river was 
not far away. In his home were high 
thinking and gentle manners; about him 
was a strong, serious, resourceful people. 
It was a good school for the making of a 
man. 

When Charles was about eleven years 
of age the family removed to another con- 
gregation in western Ontario, where the 
educational advantages were better. A 
high-school was near at hand, and after 
the necessary preparation there and a 
year or two of teaching, Charles, with an 
older brother, proceeded to Toronto Uni- 
versity. During his undergraduate course 
he was by no means a bookworm, but en- 
tered with zest into all that varied life 
which only a great university can afford, 
and which is so important an element in 
education. He played football, he trained 
in the gymnasium, his fine tenor voice was 
a feature of the college glee club. Withal 
he gave fair attention to study, and was 
graduated with honors in classics in 1883. 
From the university, after a year as clas- 
sical master in an Ontario high-school, he 
passed to Knox College, Toronto, where 
he took the three years’ course in the- 
ology. As a student he gave a summer 
or two to missionary work in Manitoba, 
and there was kindled that love for the 
western land and the western life which 
has never forsaken him. His health, 
the end of his theological course, was not 
very good; and a year was spent, in com- 
pany with his brother and some other 
friends, in Edinburgh and on the Conti- 
nent, partly in study and partly in recu- 
peration. On his return to Canada he 
was stationed for two years as ordained 
missionary at Banff, amid the magnificent 
scenery of the Rocky Mountains. There 
he found the material which was after- 
wards used with such good effect in Black 
Rock and The Sky Pilot. 
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By this time the first waves of that tide 
of emigration which has since risen to 
such a height were beginning to flow into 
the Canadian West. Men of foresight 
were impressed with the importance of 
providing religious ordinances for the 
growing settlements. At the head of 
Home Mission work in the Canadian 
West, as superintendent, was Dr. James 
Robertson. Gordon was brought into 
close contact with that great missionary 
statesman, and caught a large portion of 
his spirit. It was decided that it would 
be well to send a deputy to Britain and 
lay the needs of the western work before 
the British Churches, to obtain their as- 
sistance in providing for the spiritual care 
of their sons who were seeking homes in 
Canada. Mr. Gordon was chosen for this 
mission. In a visit of some months to 
the British Islands he obtained help which 
was of the very greatest assistance at a 
critical period in the history of Canadian 
mission work. Upon his return to Canada 
he was called to the pastorate of St. Ste- 
phen’s Church, Winnipeg, a young con- 
gregation in a growing section of the me- 
tropolis of the Canadian West. There he 
still remains, and it is amid the duties 
of a busy pastorate that his literary work 
has been done. 

It will undoubtedly interest the ad- 
mirers of “Ralph Connor,” the novelist, 
to know something of the Rev. Charles 
W. Gordon, the preacher. Visitors to 
Winnipeg who inquire the way to St. 
Stephen’s will find a splendid new build- 
ing, which was completed and dedicated 
during the past summer. In the pulpit, 
on most Sundays of the year, they will 
see a man of forty-three—tall, slender, 
and well set-up, with a pale, intellectual 
face. His voice, as he speaks, is soft and 
clear. He reads with expression, and his 
prayers are reverent and intimate. He is 
not what is usually called a popular 
preacher. His physique and tempera- 
ment are not those of the orator. But 
for one who comes to church to receive 
instruction, counsel, and help for the daily 
life, Mr. Gordon has a message. He 
thinks clearly, and, as might be expected, 
expresses himself in chaste and elegant 
language. He has more than a touch of his 
father’s imagination, and in a descriptive 
passage he makes the scene very real to 
his hearers. He has great personal charm, 
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being modest and approachable, and 
above all possessing the faculty of sym- 
pathetically interesting himself in the in- 
terests of other people. Remembering 
the large number of young people, far 
from home, who live in the hotels and 
boarding houses of a city like Winnipeg, 
the new St. Stephen’s has been completely 
fitted up with parlors and _ recreation- 
rooms, where those without homes may 
spend evenings amid pure and helpful 
surroundings. Mr. Gordon’s attractive- 
ness to young men is increased by the 
fact that he is unaffectedly interested in 
sport and outdoor life. As we have said, 
he was a football player at the university, 
and it is on record that in his Manitoba 
mission field he won his way into the con- 
fidence of the youthful members of his 
flock by his prowess as a baseball pitcher. 
His favorite holiday is spent in a canoe, 
far from the habitation of men, threading 
by day the windings of a Canadian water- 
way, and lying by night upon the fragrant 
fir, close to the ample bosom of mother 
earth. 

Mr. Gordon’s literary career dates from 
1896, when, after consultation with his 
friend, the Rev. J. A. Macdonald, then 
the editor of “The Westminster,” he set to 
work to produce a story that would bring 
before the Church in Canada the need 
and importance of western missions. The 
projected story developed into a series of 
sketches—Tales from the Selkirks, after- 
wards published as Black Rock. When the 
sketches were gathered into book form, 
great difficulty was experienced in finding 
a publisher, especially in the United 
States. The expert “readers” declared 
that the book would never go, being too 
full of religion and temperance. How 
the public fell upon it when it at length 
appeared, and how one edition was de- 
manded after another—until the sale of 
Black Rock in Great Britain, the United 
States, and Canada has now risen to the 
neighborhood of a million copies—these 
things are matters of history, Similar 
success attended the publication of The 
Sky Pilot (1899), The Man from Glen- 
garry (1901), Glengarry School Days 
(1902), and The Prospector (1904). 

The success is well deserved. Sweet- 


ness, light, and strength pervade “Ralph 
Connor’s” work from beginning to end. 





The Finding of “Ralph Connor”’ 


By J. A. MacDonald 


has won recognition in all parts of 

the English-speaking world, and is 

sent out by a leading New York 
publishing house marked “Sixty-fifth 
thousand” within two years, has to pay 
the penalty. Had he lived a_ hundred 
years ago the price would not have been 
so great, but neither would the circula- 
tion. Who “Ralph Connor” is, what he 
does, where he came from, haw he works, 
and the like, are questions asked by the 
curious, and answered by those who 
know. Editors and publishers, English 
and American, claim everything within 
sight to satisfy the reading public. 

But it is with the name, not with the 
man behind it, we have to do. The find- 
ing of the man is another story, and has 
been told more than once. But the find- 

ing of the name, and how the man came 
‘to be “Ralph Connor,” has never been 
told. He may not know all the story him- 
self. It may be worth the telling. It 
came about in this wise: One day in Oc- 
tober of 1896 I was sitting at my desk 
wondering about the copy for the No- 
vember issue of “The Westminster.” That 
was during the perilous first year. Only 
five monthly numbers had appeared, and 
the enterprise was still an experiment. 
The door behind me swung wide open 
and a clear, cheery voice, with a low, 
musical note in it, rang out in a familiar 
salutation. I knew the voice and was 
glad to welcome the man. He had been 
my class-mate at college, my seat-mate in 
the lecture rooms, and we had sometimes 
done what was called “study” together, a 
night or two before examination. I knew 
him well, and to know a man of his kind 
is to like him. His isa rare good kind. 

But he was not in a good mood that 
day. He had been at a meeting of the 
Home Mission Committee, where he and 
the veteran Superintendent from the 
Northwest, his leader and saint, had been 
pleading for more men and more money 
to meet the needs of the plains and foot- 
hills and valleys and mountain camps in 
the great Canadian West. Plainly he was 


MAN whose first literary venture 


not pleased with the results, and in terms 
not found in standard literature in the 
East he railed against the narrow views 
and slow hearts and general unfitness of 
Easterners. It was not hard to listen, for 
this youthful accuser of the men of the 
East had seen things with his own eyes 
and heard sad stories with his own ears, 
and had withal a heart to feel. He had 
been in the West for several years. I had 
seen him up among the Selkirks. The 
burden of the men in those hard places 
was heavy on him. He could not under- 
stand the unwillingness of men on the 
committee to take and hold the strategic 
points. “But you can hardly blame them,” 
I ventured, when he had made out his 
case and paused to think about it. “They 
do not know. They never saw the West. 
When you talk of plains and mountains, 
and all that wild life, it is nothing to them, 
for it is not real.” 

“Well, if they don’t know they ought 
to, and it is your duty to give them the 
facts.” 

“Facts count for little,’ I answered, de- 
fending myself. “You and the Superin- 
tendent and the rest have been giving us 
facts and figures until the average East- 
erner has lost count and track. There is 
not one real thing about the West to 
those who have not been there, except its 
bigness; not one bright spot of interest, 
not one vivid impression. They know 
nothing about life in your mining towns, 
and it is your duty to make them know 
and see and feel.” 

“T’ll give you an article on it,” he said, 
eager to do anything to mend matters. 

“Articles are no good if they have only 
facts and statistics and exhortations. Give 
me a sketch, a story, a thing of life, rather 
than a report. Make it true to the life as 
you know it, rather than to mere facts. 


‘Put in the local color. That would touch 


the imagination and give a basis for your 
appeal for help.” 

The dialog ran on something in that 
fashion and ended in a promise that he 
would write out a storv he had told me 
one evening as we paddled on the Bow 
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near Banff, five years before. The story 
was to be complete in one chapter, and 
as the Christmas number of “The West- 
minster” was being talked about, it was 
to tell of Christmas-Eve among the lum- 
bermen up in the Selkirk mountains. He 
left for Winnipeg that day. 

It did not need any great penetration 
or rare editorial genius to see that some- 
thing worth while in a literary way could 
be made out of such materials as a pioneer 
missionary, with eyes in his head and a 
heart in his body, gathers into his per- 
sonal experience in the West. And this 
particular missionary had both eyes and 
heart. He saw things and he knew their 
deeper meaning, and could interpret it for 
those who only saw the husk of things. 
When he was an undergraduate in the 
early eighties he spent one summer on a 
mission field in Manitoba. On his return 
he wrote out “Some Leaves from a Mis- 
sionary’s Diary.” They were published 
in the “Knox College Monthly,” of which 
at that time we were co-editors. In those 
half-dozen paragraphs were fore-signs of 
the best he has done in Black Rock. 

The first Christmas number made its 
appearance, but there was nothing in it 
about life in the lumber camps. As has 
happened many times since with the man- 
uscripts of other writers, the copy did not 
reach the office until after the paper had 
gone to press. When it came it bore the 
marks of a new hand, but, like Elihu, it 
was full of matter. It was crammed with 
possibilities. But it was not good copy, 
not the best the writer could make out of 
his materials. It was sent back to Winni- 
peg with a suggestion. The result was 
a recasting, which yielded three sketches 
instead of one, each throbbing with life 
and pathos and appeal. When the manu- 
script came again to me it was in the form 
in which the first chapter now appears in 
Black Rock. 

But about “Ralph Connor.” We-had 
decided upon a name for the story, but 
not for the man who wrote it. The manu- 
script reached me just in time for the 
issue for January, 1897. It would not do 
to give the author’s name, for the téxt 
of the tale might be regarded by some as 
out of keeping with the conventions of 
the clerical profession. What name shall 
it be? was the question sent to Winnipeg. 
At the last moment a telegram came: 


“Sign sketch Cannor.” Cannor? That 
would not do. That would betray the 
fact of a mask. He must have a proper 
name. But why Cannor? Perhaps the 
operator made a mistake. Should it be 
Connor? More likely. But he must be 
given a Christian name, even though he 
consorts with heathen of various types. 
What shall we christen ‘this new-born 
Canadian litterateur? “Frank?” “Chris?” 
“Fred?” No, none of these would suit. 
Here it is: “Ralph.” “Ralph Connor!” 
And it was so. Without his knowledge or 
consent he was introduced to the world 
with that new-coined name to make or 
mar. When he got his copy of “The 
Westminster” in Winnipeg that week he 
turned to page 14, and saw the cross-page 
heading, “Tales from the Selkirks. By 
Ralph Connor.” : 

What he said, when he saw himself as 
the world was yet to know him, has not 
been told. Noone was by tohear. Some- 
thing Western, no doubt, befitting his new 
réle. “I meant ‘Cannor,’” he wrote a day 
or two afterwards. “Ralph Connor isn’t 
bad—rather Irish for me, but I guess I 
can stand it. I'll try to live up to it.” 
And so it was that “Ralph Connor” was 
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found. He did live up to it. The second 
sketch, “The Black Rock Christmas,” 


turned the new name to good account. 
The story of that wild, half-drunken row 
in Slavin’s saloon, in which Mr. Craig, 
Slavin, Sandy, Keefe, Blaney, Graeme, 
Little Baptiste and others of the party 
were involved, has this: 

“T pushed my way in. 
cried. ‘Mr. Connor,’ 


‘What's up?’ I 
said Sandy, sol- 
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and the tale took many surprising turns. 
Some Higher Critics have said they can 
see the marks of its monthly growth in 
Black Rock—after they have been told how 
it grew. 

The sketches were gathered together, 
and some of them recast, for publication 
in book form. Mr. H. M. Hodder, of 
Hodder & Stoughton, took the risk of 
launching the book on the British market. 
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emnly, ‘it is a gentleman you are, though 
your name is against you.’” 

Again and again he made his unbecom- 
ing name do duty in his story, and this 
elasticity of mind, this power to turn 
everything to account, is an element in 
“Ralph Connor’s” work. 

Of the sketches which followed month 
by month until the fall of ’97 this may 
be said, that they were not made, they 
were born. The story was scarcely plan- 
ned at all; it grew. When one month’s 
was published the question was, What 
next? So it was the characters stepped 
out unexpectedly into more distinct relief 





But in New York the manuscript was in 
danger of going a-begging. More than 
one of the great publishing houses, that 
are now hungry for “Ralph Connor’s” 
copy, turned it down. The publisher in 
whom we had the highest hope reported 
that to make assurance doubly sure he 
had three first-class ‘‘readers” pass judg- 
ment on the story; their verdict was that 
it had too much religion in it—religion and 
temperance. It is interesting to recall 
that verdict now that the American pub- 
lishers are handling the “sixty-fifth thou- 
sand” of Black Rock, and the “thirtieth 
thousand” of its successor, The Sky Pilot. 
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III. Samuel Johnson 


With illustrations from Garnett and Gosse’s English Literature: An Illustrated Record 


OSWELL, that prince of biograph- 
ers, has credited his famous sub- 
ject with views upon matrimony 
which, to say the least, are unusual. 

“T believe marriages would in general be 
as happy, and often more so,” said Dr. 
Johnson, “if they were all made by the 
Lord Chancellor, upon a due consideration 
of characters and circumstances, without 
the parties having any choice in the mat- 
ter.” 

Yet it is difficult to believe that the 
Lord Chancellor would have arranged 
such a marriage for any one as that which 
the philosopher chose for himself. 

When he was an uncouth youth he was 
in love with a local belle; afterward he 
was said to have a passion for a certain 
Molly Aston; and, like Sterne, he must 
ever have “some Dulcinea in his heart.” 
But his fondness for woman in general 
was finally centered upon the Widow Por- 
ter, who later became his wife. 

In spite of the harsh criticisms of Lord 
Macaulay and David Garrick we may be- 
lieve that Mrs. Johnson was a handsome 
woman, since her husband thought her 
so; and though the Lord Chancellor un- 
doubtedly would not have made an alli- 
ance between a widow of forty-eight— 
with two grown children—and a boy of 
twenty-six, it was, nevertheless, a happy 
marriage. 

“This is the most sensible man I ever 
saw in my life,” said the Widow Porter 
to her daughter, Lucy, of whom Johnson 
was said to have been enamored until 
he met her mother. Miss Porter de- 
scribes her future step-father as “lean and 
lank, so that his immense structure of 
bones was hideously striking to the eve, 
and the scars of the scrofula were visi- 
ble.” 

Details of the courtship are lacking ; but 
one fine morning, instead of being mar- 
ried at Birmingham, they went on horse- 


back to Derby. It must have been a 
strange ride, for in the after years John- 
son described it to Boswell in this fash- 
ion: 

“Sir, she had read the old romances, 
and had got into her head the fantastical 
notion that a woman of spirit should use 
her lover like a dog. So, sir, at first she 
told me that I rode too fast, and she could 
not keep up with me; and when I rode 
a little slower, she passed me and com- 
plained that I lagged behind. I was not 
to be made the slave of caprice, and I 
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resolved to begin as I mean to end. I 
therefore pushed on briskly till I was 
fairly out of sight. The road lay between 
two hedges, so I was sure she could not 
miss it, and I contrived that she should 
come up with me; when she did, I ob- 
served her to be in tears.” ; 

According to her severe critics Mrs. 
Johnson was coarse, and addicted to the 
free use of the rouge pot and powder 
puff. Her husband undoubtedly over- 
looked this feminine failing, unless he was 
unconscious of it, either through the de- 
fect in his sight or the magic of the little 
blind god. 

She loved him devotedly, and he occa- 
sionally teased her by expressing admira- 
tion for other women. “One day,” he 
says, “as a fortune-telling gypsy passed 
us when we were walking out in com- 
pany with two or three friends, in the 
country, she made the wench look at my 
hand, but soon repented her curiosity ; 
for, says the gypsy, “Your heart is di- 
vided, sir, between a Betty and a Molly; 
Betty loves you best, but you take most 
delight in Molly’s company.’ When I 
turned about to laugh, I saw my wife 
was crying. Pretty charmer! she had no 
reason.” 

Only one of his letters to his wife has 
been preserved, but this leaves no doubt 
as to the sincerity and depth of his at- 
tachment. 

Dearest Tetty, 

After hearing that you are in so much 
danger as I apprehend from a hurt on a ten- 
don, I shall be very uneasy till I know you 
are recovered and beg that you will omit 
nothing that can contribute to it, nor deny 
yourself anything that may make confinement 
less melancholy. You have already suffered 
more than I can bear to reflect,upon and I 
hope more than either of us shall suffer again. 
One part at least I have often flattered my- 
self we shall avoid for the future, our trou- 
bles will surely never separate us more. : 

I still promise myself many happy years 
from your tenderness and affection, which I 
sometimes hope our misfortunes have not 
yet deprived me of. Lae 

Of the time I have spent from thee, and of 
my dear Lucy and other affairs, my heart 
will be at ease on Monday to give thee a 
particular account, especially if a. Letter 
should inform me that thy leg is better, for I 
hope you do not think so unkindly of me as 
to imagine that I can be at rest while I be- 
lieve my dear Tetty in pain. 

Be assured, my dear Girl, that I have seen 
nobody in these rambles, upon which I have 
been forced, that has not contributed to con- 


firm my esteem and affection for thee, though 
that esteem and affection only contributed to 
increase my happiness when I reflected that 
the most amiable woman in the world was 
exposed by my means to miseries which I 
could not relieve. I am, My Charming Love, 
Yours, 
Sam. Johnson. 

Lucy always sends her Duty and my 
mother her Service. 

Jan. 31st, 1739-40. 

Her loss was a great shock to him, and 
in his prayers and meditations there is 
always evidence of a love which death 
could not destroy. For instance, under 
date of April 23, 1753, he writes: 

I know not whether I do not too much in- 
dulge the vain longings of affection, but I 
hope they internate my heart, and that when 
I die like my Tetty, this affection will be ac- 
knowledge in a happy interview, and that in 
the meantime I am incited by it to piety. I 
will, however, not deviate too much from 
common and received methods of devotion. 


He kept her wedding ring in a little 
round, wooden box. On the inside of the 
cover he pasted a slip of paper, on which 
he wrote in small characters: 


Eheu! 
Eliz. Johnson, 
Nupta Jul. 9, 1736, 
Mortua eheu! 

Mart. 17, 1752. 

In spite of his life-long fidelity to his 
Tetty, Boswell records the fact that “he 
laughed at the notion that a man never 
can be really in love but once, and consid- 
ered it as a mere ‘romantick fancy.’” In 
the “Tour to the Hebrides,” there is this 
entry: 

This evening one of our married ladies, a 
lively, pretty little woman, good humouredly 
sat down upon Dr. Johnson’s knee, and, being 
encouraged by some of the company, put her 
hands round his neck and kissed him. “Do 
it again,” said he, “and let us see who will 
tire first.” He kept her on his knee some 
time while he and she drank tea. 


Yet the light behavior of a moment is 
not to count against the years of faith- 
fulness. In 1780 he wrote to Dr. Law- 
rence: , 


The loss, dear Sir, which you have lately 
suffered, I felt many years ago, and know 
therefore how much has been taken from you 
and how little can be had from consolation. 
He that outlives a wife whom he has long 
loved, sees himself disjoined from the only 
mind that has the same hopes, and fears, and 
interest; from the only companion with whom 
he has shared much good or evil; and with 
whom he could set his mind at liberty to re- 
trace the past or anticipate the future. The 
continuity of being is lacerated; the settled 
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course of sentiment and action stopped; and 
life stands suspended and motionless, till it 
is driven by external causes into a new chan- 
nel. But the time of suspense is dreadful. 

Thirty years after his wife’s death, in 
writing with regard to a stone to be 
placed on her grave, and enclosing the 
inscription to be engraved upon it, we 
find him speaking of her in terms of ten- 
derest affection. 

His long friendship with Mr. and Mrs. 
Thrale is almost historical. When they 
met, Johnson was almost sixty and Mrs. 
Thrale was a pretty, lively young woman 
of twenty-five. She is said to have been 
the original of Hogarth’s fine painting, 
“The Lady’s Last Stake,” which is well- 
known through engravings. 

Mrs. Thrale’s marriage was generally 
considered one of convenience, and it is 
certain that she stood much in awe of 
her husband, who was many years her 
senior. “I know of no man,” said Dr. 
Johnson, “who is so much the master of 
his wife and family as Thrale.” 

For seventeen years the pleasant home 
of his benefactors was his own. His 
room was always ready, a place was re- 
served for him at the table, and the car- 
riage was at his disposal to go and come 
as he might choose. The terrible melan- 
choly to which he was subject was much 
lessened in this cheerful atmosphere, and 
his occasional bursts of ill temper were 
always pardoned. 

He wrote to Mrs. Thrale with great af- 
fection. For instance, a letter dated at 
Edinburgh, November 18, 1773, runs as 
follows: 

My dearest Mistress— 

This is the last letter that I shall write; 

while you are reading it, I shall be coming 


home. 

I congratulate you upon your boy, but you 
must not think that I shall love him all at 
once as well as I love Harry, for Harry, you 
know, is rational. I shall love him by de- 
grees. 

Poor, pretty, dear Lucy! Can nothing do 
her good? I am sorry to lose her. But, if 
she must be taken from us, let us resign her, 
with confidence, into the hands of Him who 
knows, and who only knows, what is best for 
us and her. 

Do not suffer yourself to be dejected. Res- 
olution and diligence will supply all that is 
wanting and all that is lost. But if your 
health should be impaired, I know not where 
to find a substitute. I shall have no mistress; 


Mr. Thrale will have no wife; and the little 
flock will have no mother. 
I long to be home and have taken a place 


in the coach for Monday. I hope, therefore, 
to be in London on Friday, the 26th, in the 
evening. Please to let Mr. Williams know. 
I am, etc., 
Sam. Johnson. 

His tender feeling for Mrs. Thrale in- 
creased with time. Four years later he 
writes to her in this wise: 
Dear Madam: 


Yet I do love to hear from you; such 
pretty, kind letters as you send. But it gives 
me great delight to find that my master 


misses me. I begin to wish myself with you 
more than I should so, if I were wanted less. 
It is a good thing to stay away, till one’s 
company is desired, but not so good to stay, 
after it is desired. 

You know I have some work to do. I did 
not set to it very soon and if I should go up 
to London with nothing done, what would 
be said but that I was—who can tell what? 
I therefore stay till I can bring up something 
to stop their mouths & then— 

Though I am still at Ashbourne, I receive 
your dear letters that come to Lichfield & 
you continue that direction, for I think to 
get thither as soon as I can. 

One of the does died yesterday and I am 
afraid her fawn will starve; I wish Miss 
Thrale had it to nurse, but the doctor is now 
all for cattle and minds very little either does 
or hens. 

How did you and your aunt part? Did you 
turn her out of doors to begin your journey 
or did she leave you by her usual short- 
ness of visits? I love to know how you go on. 

[I cannot but think on your kindness and 
my master’s. Life has, upon the whole, fallen 
short, very short, of my early expectations; 
but the acquisition of such a friendship, at 
such an age, when new friendships are seldom 
acquired, is something better than the gen- 
eral course of things gives man a right to 
expect. 

I think on it with great delight; I am not 
very apt to be delighted. 

I am, etc., 
Sam. Johnson. 

After 1782, when Mr. Thrale died of 
apoplexy, the friendship began to fade, 
at least upon the part of the lady. She 
was a charming woman of about forty, 
with an independent fortune; and since 
her husband was so much “the master of 
his wife and family” she doubtless felt her 
freedom. 

By degrees, Dr. Johnson was given to 
understand that his presence in the house 
was no longer desired; and in the library 
he composed one of his most pathetic 
“Meditations,” which was in the nature 
of a farewell to the house where he had 
enjoyed so much comfort, and to the 
family that had been so kind to him. 

In relation to his long residence with 
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them Mrs. Thrale said: “Veneration for 
his virtue, reverence for his talents, de- 
light in his conversation, and habitual en- 
durance of a yoke my husband first put 
upon me, and of which he contentedly 
bore his share for sixteen or seventeen 
years, made me go on so long with Mr. 
Johnson; but the perpetual confinement 
I will own to have been terrifying in the 
first years of our friendship, and irksome 
in the last, nor could I pretend to support 
it without help when my coadjutor was 
no more.” 

All of Mrs. Thrale’s friends bitterly op- 
posed her marriage to Mr. Piozzi—an 
Italian music-teacher residing in London. 
Dr. Johnson, whose violent objections 
were presumed to come from intimate 
personal interest, spoke of him contemp- 
tuously as “a foreign fiddler.” 

Upon hearing of her intention he wrote 
to her as follows: 

Madam,—If I interpret your letter right, 
you are ignominiously married; if it is yet 
undone, let us once more talk together. li 
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you have abandoned your children and your 
religion, God forgive your wickedness; if you 
have forfeited your fame and your country, 
may your folly do no further mischief. If 
the last act is yet to do, I who have loved 
you, esteemed you, reverenced you and 
served you, I, who long thought you the first 
of womankind, entreat that, before your fate 
is irrevocable, I may once more see you. I 
was, | once was, Madam, most truly yours, 
Sam. Johnson. 

July 2, 1784. 

I will come down, if you permit it. 

Mrs. Thrale replied to this letter in a 
way which indicated both anger and 
wounded pride, forbidding Johnson to 


come to her, and closing with these words: 
dear Sir, and accept my best 
wishes. You have always commanded my 
esteem, and long enjoyed the fruits of a 
friendship never infringed by one harsh ex- 
pression on my part during twenty years of 
familiar talk. Never did I oppose your will 
or control your wish; nor can your unmerited 
severity itself lessen my regard; but till you 
have changed your opinion of Mr. Piozzi, let 
us converse no more. God bless you! 


The reply to this, Johnson’s last letter 
to Mrs. Thrale, written after her mar- 
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riage, deserves to stand by itself for its 
pathetic simplicity. 

Dear Madam—What you have done, how- 
ever I may lament it, I have no pretence to 
resent, as it has not been injurious to me. I, 
therefore, breathe out one sigh more of ten- 
derness, perhaps useless, but at least sincere. 

I wish that God may grant you every bless- 
ing, that you may be happy in this world for 
its short continuance, and eternally happy in 
a better state; and whatever I can contribute 
to your happiness, I am very ready to repay 
for the kindness which soothed twenty years 
of a life radically wretched. 

Do not think slightly of the advice which 
I now presume to offer. Prevail upon Mr. 
Piozzi to settle in England; you may live 
here with more dignity than in Italy, and 
with more security; your rank will be higher 
and your fortune more under your own eye. 
I desire not to detail my reasons; but every 
argument of prudence and interest is for Eng- 
land and only some phantoms of imagination 
seduce you to Italy. 

I am afraid, however, that my counsel is 
vain, yet I have eased my heart by giving it. 

When Queen Mary took the resolution of 
sheltering herself in England, the Archbishop 
of St. Andrews, attempting to dissuade her, 
attended her on her journey; and when they 
came to that irremeable stream that separated 
the two kingdoms, walked by her side into 
the water, in the middle of which he seized 
her bridle, and with earnestness proportioned 
to her own danger and his own affection, 
pressed her to return. If the parallel reaches 
thus far, may it go no farther—the tears stand 
in my eyes. 

I am going into Derbvshire and hope to be 
followed by your good wishes. for I am, with 
great affection, 

Yours, etc., 
Samuel Johnson. 

For over twenty-five years Mrs. Thrale 
lived happily as Mrs. Piozzi; and after his 
death made herself ridiculous, at eighty, 
by a passion for a young actor. 

Dr. Johnson died not long after his 
final parting with his old friend, his life- 
long horror and fear of death changing 
to a patient resignation as the last day 
drew near. Beneath that rough and often 
bearish exterior was a heart which dwelt 
lovingly upon women and little children, 
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though he told Boswell that he had never 
wished to have a child of his own. 

Pitifully afflicted with scrofula, and dis- 
tressed by poverty and frequent illness, 
much may be forgiven him for the sake 
of his stern morality, his great soul, and 
his unspeakably tender heart. Appropri- 
ately enough, his last words were to a 
woman: “God bless you, my dear!” 

As often happens with the greatest and 
best of men he was peculiarly sensitive to 
the influence of women. A man capable 
of leading a regiment in a gallant charge 
will not unfrequently be like wax in the 


hands of the woman he loves. And so 
Dr. Johnson, whose biting sarcasm and 


scathing retorts made men fear him, had 
at heart only kindness for women. 

So he passes from us—quip and merry 
jest, talk of town and tavern, with his 
fondness for orange-peel and his innu- 
merable cups of tea. It was his to suffer 
much, and out of great sadness to pluck 
the lingering bit of sweetness which his 
high philosophy and his unchanging faith 
in God well may teach us to find. 

In thought and in life he was wholly 
clean; rough and uncouth in manner, but 
sound and sweet at the core. He lives by 
force of character rather than by his work, 
for, in circles where Jrene and The Ram- 
bler are not read, Boswell’s Life of John- 
son is known and loved. 

His biographer has given us not a 
shadowy personality, but a real man, often 
effacing himself that Dr. Johnson may be 
seen as he was. Bitter and impatient 
though he might be at times, no one was 
ever more sternly introspective and self- 
critical than he; none so sorry for a fault, 
and none so swift to make amends. 

Because of his deep sincerity, and for 
the sake of the hidden tenderness which 
wound through his hard nature like a 
vein of gold in unyielding quartz, we may 
forgive the “paint an inch thick” on the 
face of his “Tetty,” and find room in our 
hearts, side by side with him, for the 
woman he loved. 
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Few Novels Suited to Reading Aloud 


S there a fashion in books as arbi- 

trary as that which regulates our 

gowns and coats? We are told 

that the vogue for the erotic novel 
is quite over; but the novelist-of to-day 
still delights in depicting the life of our 
metropolis in lurid colors. The sins of 
the so-called “best society” are more var- 
ied, of a wider range, than in the older 
romances; but through the pages of the 
latest novels vice stalks with head erect, 
panoplied about with the irritating 
effrontery that once marked the progress 
of virtue triumphant. It goes without 
saying that many of these novels are not 
just what one would choose for reading 
aloud in a mixed company. 

A woman of my acquaintance, who was 
about to join a house party in the moun- 
tains, was asked to take with her some 
light, entertaining fiction, suitable for 
reading aloud. A simple request this 
seemed at a first glance, and yet it proved 
to be one not easy to comply with. She 
knew that Lady Baltimore had been read 
and enjoyed, its analytical quality and 
clear reflection of the author’s mind espe- 
cially adapting it to the consideration of a 
circle of cultivated and thoughtful men 
and women; Coniston had been read, of 
course, and The Awakening of Helena 
Richie. This last, despite the seriousness 
of the problem that underlies the story, so 
abounds in subtle characterization and 
delicate humor, that it proved to be a most 
refreshing book for reading aloud. Real- 
izing her limitations among recent novels, 
in view of those that her friends had read, 
and the many modern novels quite unsuit- 
able for her purpose, the visitor elect 
paused before the counter in a book store 











in which works of a more solid character 
were set forth. The order was, however, 
for fiction, and, turning her back upon the 
attractions of Benson’s From a College 
Window, Van Dyke’s Opal Sea, and An- 
drew Lang’s and T. F. Henderson’s latest 
word about the Siren Queen of the 
Northern Seas, she set her face resolutely 
toward a table upon which the latest 
novels lay gayly enveloped in yellow 
paper. Hopkinson Smith’s Tides of Bar- 
negat and Chambers’ Fighting Chance 
were both recommended as deeply inter- 
esting, and as possessing the important 
qualification of being hot from the press. 
Although having a penchant in favor of 
Hopkinson Smith’s charming humor and 
sympathetic treatment, the claims of The 
Fighting Chance were advocated with elo- 
quence so persuasive that my friend, 
recalling also Cardigan and The Reckon- 
ing, decided in favor of Mr. Chambers’ 
novel, and left the shop with The Fighting 
Chance in her hands. 

She told me afterwards that the little 
circle of readers was much interested in 
the opening chapter of the romance, al- 
though they found some difficulty in real- 
izing that ‘“Shotover House” was in 
America, so English are the setting and 
points of view of the gay house party 
described. Mr. Chambers’ exceedingly 
clever conversation and original situations 
carried on the interest of the readers from 
page to page, until in the fifth chapter the 
book, which had opened as a story of 
New York life, resolved itself into a trea- 
tise upon osculation, with frequent and 
vivid illustrations. The patient reader 
plodded on through labyrinths of kissing ; 
kissing made easy by the recklessness of 
the “parties,” and kissing under difficul- 
ties in a country house full of idle, curious 
guests, until an osculatory climax is 
reached near the two hundredth page. 
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Then and there, and despite the fact, 
which transpires later, that The Fighting 
Chance is a problem novel, with a moral 
purpose carefully kept in the background, 
it was abandoned. 

Even when the moral purpose obtrudes 
itself, as it does occasionally in this story 
—to follow a dipsomaniac through his 
agonized struggles toward rehabilitation 
does not add to the gaiety or charm of 
life, valuable as the minute and unpleas- 
ing details of the process may be to the 
philanthropist and reformer. 

The circle of readers being “upon pleas- 
ure bent,” rather than upon the solving of 
social problems, turned with a feeling of 
relief to Mrs. Martin’s Sabina, which 
chanced to lie upon the table. This sim- 
ple tale of the Amish people of Pennsyl- 
vania proved delightfully entertaining, 
especially as the reader of the afternoon 
was able to adapt himself to the odd and 
picturesque phraseology of the Pennsyl- 
vania German. The change was certainly 
abrupt from the idle and blasé circle at 
Shotover House to these primitive, sim- 
ple-hearted farming people, and from the 
beautiful, exotic, worldly-wise Sylvia Lan- 
dis to the child of nature, Sabina, with her 
Madonna face and limited horizon; but it 
proved to be as refreshing an experience 
as that of the citizen who on a spring day 
turns from the rush and turmoil of a 
metropolis to rest his spirit in a still wood 
beside a russet mountain stream. 

Why do not our novelists give us more 
stories that savor of the soil, and deal 
with the individualities that are to be 
found in small communities, instead of 
persistently turning their attention to the 
social life of cities where there is a sus- 
tained effort to destroy originality and 
reduce all the actors in the drama to a 
dead level of conventionality—those alone 
rising above the surface whose vices are 
of peculiar piquancy ? 

George Eliot laid the scenes of some 
of her strongest stories among plain Eng- 
lish country folk, whose characteristics 
and peculiarities she portrayed with the 
touch of a master hand. Dickens found 
his best subjects among the common peo- 
ple; and when the great American novel 
is written of which we hear so much, it is 
to be hoped that its characters may be 
men and women who are really Ameri- 
cans, not those who ape the manners and 





customs, the follies and the vices of other 
lands without copying their compensating 
virtues. In this ideal romance, -whatever 
social problems are dealt with—and life 
as a whole should be open to the novelist 
—one may venture to hope that they will 
be treated with a breadth and purity of 
vision that will make it possible for men 
and women to turn over the pages with- 
out averting their eyes, with a feeling that 
they are treading near social quicksands. 
ANNE HOLLINGSWORTH WHARTON. 


Cities of the Heart 


HO has not some city—the city 
par excellence—cherished by him 
in memory, or only in imagination 
it may be, which is to him what 
Venice was to Lord Byron? 
I loved her from my boyhood, she to me 
Was as a fairy city of the heart. 

Whether it be Oxford or Edinburgh, 
Florence or Heidelberg, Charieston or 
green Amherst, it forms ior us a beautiful 
background, seen or dreamed of, which 
no new-found city may dislodge from our 
affection, no newly pictured metropolis 
ever surpass. 

Henry James, in the “North American 
Review,” has been painting fresh word- 
pictures of certain of our old American 
cities; and beneath the elaborate pano- 
plies wherewith Mr. James delights to 
deck his meditations the sympathetic 
reader discovers a very subtle power of 
apprehending the essential spirit of the 
particular city under discussion. This 
gifted cosmopolitan confesses allegiance 
to no special one of our old towns—his 
love is too catholic for that; yet he has 
spent his best emotion upon each place 
while visiting and writing of it. The re- 
sult is an analysis hardly to be equaled by 
any living prose-writer; I shall not say 
by any living poet, for we have more than 
one among us, I believe, who might put 
into a sonnet or a twilight song the whole 
spiritual aspect of Manhattan, or of New 
Orleans dreaming in the sunlight. Has 
not Wordsworth, in fourteen lines, paint- 
ed for all time vast, quiet London sleep- 
ing in early morning mist? 

And all that mighty heart is lying still. 

But another story is that—of the poets. 
Before leaving them I may say, though, 
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that Mr. James’ latest paper, on Balti- 
more, is as near being poetry—in its mel- 
low, loving musing on the secluded and 
stately capital of Maryland—as could be 
desired, yet with just enough smiling 
playfulness to keep his mood on this side 
idolatry. “The deep, soft general note ;” 
the embowering foliage that creates 
“great classic serenities of shade” almost 
in the manner of Claude or of Turner; 
“the sweet old Carroll house, nestling 
under its wood in the late June afternoon, 
and with something vaguely haunted in 
its lonely refinement”—what Baltimorean 
but will feel more keenly his attachment 
to the old city after reading these and 
like matchless bits of portraiture? And 
so of Owen Wister’s effective and appeal- 
ing apprehension of Charleston’s sorrow- 
ful old-world charm, and high-bred in- 
herited grace, here and there throughout 
his “Lady Baltimore.” Mr. James and 
Mr. Wister have given us, if we be suffi- 
ciently sympathetic, at least two new cities 
of the heart which we take unto ourselves 
by very benevolent assimilation. 

Pierre Loti must come to mind in any 
such consideration. He and Lafcadio 
Hearn, when we are in the mood for it, 
can give us gorgeous coloring and lovely 
harmonies of light in their rendition of a 
city’s particular atmosphere and peculiar 
beauty. For Loti’s new story, “Disen- 
chanted,” yields a brilliant picture that 
will delight any to whom Constantinople 
is one of these cities of the heart. All 
the houses of old Stamboul that stood 
low down by the sands seemed, at sunset, 
he writes, “blurred and blotted out, as it 
were, by the eternal violet haze of the 
evening, a mist of vapor and smoke. 
Stamboul changed like a mirage; no de- 
tails were now visible—neither the decay 
nor the misery, nor the hideousness of 
some of the modern structures; it was a 
mere mass in outline, dark purple with 
edges of gold, a colossal city in cut jasper, 
bristling with spires and domes, set up 
as a screen to shut out a conflagration 
in heaven.” 

Better still than the reading of it is, 
of course, the personal experience. To 
see many-towered Oxford dreaming be- 
side the sleepy Thames, and to hear her 
silver chimes pealing the vesper-hour; to 
watch Edinburgh Castle lift its ancient 
turrets against a purple and orange sun- 
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set sky; to stroll under the green elms 
of Amherst on a magical night of summer 
moonlight ; to see, from Riverside drive, 
the Hudson and all her serried shipping 
fade into the rose and silver of twilight— 


how such experiences touch the very 
springs of pathos and give us unforget- 
table memory-pictures of our cities of the 
heart! 

Joun RusseEtt Hayes. 


The French Woman of Letters 


OES the American reader of mod- 

ern French fiction—the admirer of 

Daudet, Maeterlinck, and Paul 

Adam—ever stop to ask himself 
who the woman writers of France are? 
What novelists compete with their Eng- 
lish or transatlantic sisters, Mrs. Hum- 
phry Ward, Mrs. Wharton, or even the 
prolific Miss Corelli? 

The ignorance of foreign readers con- 
cerning French women of letters is easily 
explained. There are few, compared to 
the long list of our authoresses; and 
those few are so mediocre that even the 
faintest echo of their works is unheard 
outside of their own country. In French 
bookstores, after a careful search along 
counters crowded with George Ohnet’s 
latest success, Rostand’s plays, and Pierre 
Loti’s fantastic travels, one comes upon 
Marcelle ‘Tinayre’s excessively Parisian 
romances, The Bird of Storm, The Rebel 
and The House of Sin, Thérése Bentzon’s 
American Women at Home, and a few 
minor novels by Rachilde, Marie Anne de 
Bovet, and the sensational Gyp. 

With the illustrious exceptions of 
Madame de Sévigné, George Sand, and a 
few others of bygone times, the woman 
writer in France has been something ab- 
normal until to-day; and even now the 
small number that have come before the 
public as novelists have done so usually 
behind the strong protection of a mascu- 
line pseudonym, like Gerard d’Houville, 
and Pierre de Coulevain, whose American 
Nobility was crowned some years ago by 
the French Academy. It is only since 
1900 that the literary woman has received 
the Order of the Legion of Honor—a 
recognition of merit which means so 
much to the French, and which masculine 
prejudice refused to George Sand. A 
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few woman painters, one explorer, many 
trained nurses, and the heads of charita- 
ble institutions succeeded in securing the 
much sought-after red rosette, but it was 
not until six years ago that Madame 
Clemence Royer’s work as a philosopher, 
and Madame Daniel Leseur’s as a novel- 
ist, were so rewarded. Be it said in pass- 
ing that the latter is the only woman 
whose book, The Mask of Love, has been 
dramatized. 

And why is the Frenchwoman so far 
behind her Anglo-Saxon rival? 

The simple and obvious reason is that 
the “new woman,” who with us is invad- 
ing every department of masculine activ- 
ity, is still a novelty in the land where mar- 
riages are yet arranged by parents and 
the woman teacher is looked upon as un- 
desirably emancipated. 

Women’s seclusion for centuries in 
convents, or in the equally strict privacy 
of the home, has kept them in ignorance 
of the wideawake world of without. Now, 
when they are beginning to cope with the 
large problems of modern life, their 
books—the inevitable records of first im- 
pressions—are naturally one-sided, un- 
true in balance, and permeated with in- 
tensely personal views. 

Jules Bois, whose New Eve shows such 
a thorough understanding of the pro- 
gressive Frenchwoman, says: 

Since woman has been playing a more im- 
portant part in the civilization of to-day it is 
only natural that she should turn her atten- 
tion to literature. But from present results, 
I think she might employ her activity better 
in some other field—medicine or politics even. 

In novels the modern Frenchwoman ex- 
cels in detail work, minute observation and 
subtle analysis, but the heart of the story she 
only imitates. Man still has the fundamental 
originality of plot, can create immortal types, 
and has the logic and clearness of utterance 
that with de Maupassant amounts almost to 
brutality. 

Where our women writers seem incompar- 
able is in poetry. The greatest verse of to- 
day comes from women’s pens. Often a 
batch of sonnets, signed by some obscure 
name, show a sprightliness and charm that 
elude the masculine versifier’s pen. Spon- 
taneity of feeling, the fire of personal tem- 
perament in woman’s poems, although the 
form be crude, count for more than man’s 
rhymes, of late years too polished, too unin- 
spired. 

French women in their writings can 
never escape from the great fundamental 
problems of life. Where men as a rule 


turn their attention to large issues of 
the mind and its achievements, women 
seek more to unravel the mysteries of the 
heart and soul, and always through the 
morbid or cheerful medium of private ex- 
periences. The only recent novel that 
tackles the burning question of the con- 
flict between science and religion was 
written by a woman, Jean Dornis. 

Marcel Prévost, the well-known author, 
whose novels, Frédéric, Letters to Frances 
and The Secret Garden seem to make an 
exclusive study of woman, does not con- 
sider that the femme de lettres has ap- 
proached her rival man in any line except 
poetry. “There,” he says, “she exce'!s, 
and France to-day has no greater poet 
than the Countess Mathieu de Noailles, 
whose Shadows of Days and The Innu- 
merable Heart rank her far ahead of any 
other writer of modern French verse. 

M. Prévost continues: 


In the life of a writer woman can be the 
greatest counsellor, helpmeet and inspiration, 
lashing him to better effort and achievement 
by her constant cheerfulness, and better still 
by her unwavering belief in him. Then, as 
experience has shown, she can be the greatest 
scourge, the destroyer of genius. It speaks 
well for the mental development of the 
French woman that to-day almost all the 
wives of the celebrated novelists are excel- 
lent comrades and are in thorough harmony 
with their husbands’ work. 

Laurent Tailhade, France’s most prom- 
inent anarchist writer, whose Civic Dis- 
courses shows such advanced views, dis- 
cards many of his radical opinions when 
he discusses the woman writer. He de- 
clares: 

What has always given the Frenchwoman 
her influence on manners, customs and lit- 
erature has been her scrupulous seclusion 
from public life, from cheapening contact 
with the outer world. 

The few women that have distinguished 
themselves in any line of mental effort— 
Clémence Royer as a philosopher; Sophie 
Germain, without whose calculations the 
Eiffel Tower would not be standing to-day; 
Madame Ackermann as a poet, and George 
Sand—have always seemed to me like so 
many mental deformities, sublime exceptions 
of the human kind, just as roses are of the 
vegetable kingdom. 

As for the part woman should play in the 
life of a famous littérateur, the greatest help 
she can be to him is to see that his meals 
are served promptly and his clothes kept in 
repair. I have no belief in the secretary- 
companion-wife. Genius vanishes at the per- 
sistent rustle of a woman’s skirts. 

KATHRINE DOUGLAS. 
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A Section Devoted to Announcements and Pre-reviews 


Professor Bliss Perry is contributing to 
the literature on Whitman by writing a 
new life of the poet. The book is bio- 
graphical and critical—the work of a 
scholar rather than of a friend and ardent 
admirer. This will offset to a certain ex- 
tent the more purely eulogistic studies of 
Dr. Platt, Horace Traubel, and Edward 
Carpenter. 


A volume of interesting information is 
The French Blood in America, by Lucian 
J. Fosdick, a study of the family histories 
of the Reveres, the Bowdoins, the Jays, 
and many others. The book has a great 
number of facts that have been over- 
looked in historical works. 


Mr. William B. Forbush has arranged 
Ecclesiastes in the meter of Omar. There 
is a prefatory essay comparing Ecclesiastes 
with the Rubaiyat, followed by seventy 
quatrains, with explanatory notes. The 
author is pastor of a Presbyterian Church 
in Detroit, to which he was called from 
the Madison Avenue Reformed Church of 
New York City. 

* 

Ibsen is to have eleven neat, convenient- 
sized volumes. This will present the 
works of the great Norwegian complete. 
Mr. William Winter has done the editing 
and most of the translating. 

One of the later new novels will be 
The Lone Star, by Eugene P. Lyle, Jr., 
author of The Missourian. It will be a 
romantic novel of Texas in the days of 
its making. 

Leroy Scott’s latest story is The 
Highest Price, a book that promises to be 
unconventional and stirring. 


The appreciation accorded The Saint, 
by Antonio Fogazzaro, has led the pub- 
lishers of the book to bring out an Amer- 
ican edition of one of this Italian writer’s 





earlier romances, Piccolo Mondo Antico, in 
translation, The Patriot. 


One of the fall volumes of verse is 
The Heart of a Woman, by Almon Hens- 
ley. Mr. Richard Watson Gilder will 
also have a new book of poems—A Book 
of Music. 

*K 3K 

A work to which students are looking 
forward is Karl Werder’s The Heart of 
Hamilet’s Mystery, a book that has, we 
understand, been indorsed by Dr. Fur- 
ness, Dr. Hiram Corson and Dr. Hudson. 

The Gate of Death will be an anonymous 
novel by a writer of popular fiction. The 
author’s name is withheld because the 
book recounts a personal experience. 

The fourth series of Shelburne Essays, 
by Paul Elmer More, is now to be issued. 
These volumes contain some of the best 
literary criticism being written in America 
to-day. 

Meredith is surely having his inning, 
what with a new pocket edition and the 
books and magazine articles that are being 
written about him. One of the most in- 
teresting of the critical volumes is George 
Macaulay Trevelyan’s The Poetry and 
Philosophy of George Meredith. - 

A dainty book by Eden Phillpotts is 
My Garden, a description of the author’s 
experiments in garden-making. A picture 
of a part of this garden is printed in 
“In the World of Letters” of this number. 

Poetry lovers will be glad to know that 
Oliver Huckel has written a poetic ver- 
sion of Tannhduser, giving a companion 
volume to Parsifal and Lohengrin. 

XK ok * 

Anne Warner French’s Seeing France 
with Uncle John is now to be published 
in book form. As a serial it proved very 
popular. 














Born in 1796, and dying in old age in 
1872, as a pensioner on a friend’s bounty, 
John Rae was a Scotchman residing in 
Canada, who in 1837 published a Politi- 
cal Economy which anticipated by a 
generation the treatment of capital and of 
value as the result, not of individual labor, 


but of the co-working of all the forces of 


society, which has made Bohm-Bawerk 
famous. The work attracted no attention 
at the time, save by a watchful thinker 
like John Stuart Mill, whose Principies 
show the effect of the work, which in 
1857 was translated into Italian. The 
man himself was so far in advance of his 
time that almost every page reflects views 
still making their way. He failed in 
everything he undertook, except the trade 
of thinking; was always poorly paid, and 
died broken, but not disappointed—for he 
was man enough to know the work he 
had done and to wait with courage. His 
book, as The Sociological Theory of 
Capital (The Macmillan Company) is now 
reprinted, carefully edited by Charles 
Whitney Mixter, of the University of 
Vermont, preceded by such shreds of in- 
formation in regard to the author as can 
now be gleaned. Chiefly useful to stu- 
dents, it has the great value of presenting 
a large number of issues in political econ- 
omy in the light of pure thought, inde- 
pendent of the heated and mis!eading at- 
mosphere of controversy which has 
sprung up about them. 


Professor Jeremiah Whipple Jenks, 
who has been for fifteen years professor 
of Political Economy at Cornell, has 
gathered in Citizenship and the Common 
Schools a group of essays of which one, 
“School Book Legislation,” is a careful 
summary of the provision for school 


books by various States. It was an ad- 
mirable piece of careful work in 1891. 
The appendix brings the legislation down 
to date, though a revision of the article 
was the reader’s due. It would have 
been more courageous, and less prudent, 
if the energetic letter which Professor 
Jenks wrote in 1896 on President An- 
drews’ resignation because the trustees 
of Brown objected to his silver views, 
had been published then instead of now. 
The other educational essays are excel- 
lent summaries of the current opinion of 
experts on the common school, particu- 
larly with reference to its relation to 
commence, to industry, and to the social 
situation. ‘They record useful pleas, an 
energetic career, and the opinions which 
come to a man who got his training and 
ideas in the West. (The Macmillan 
Company. ) 


Mr. Gilbert Keith Chesterton has got 
his second wind. For a book or two he 
wandered, trying to do something him- 
self. His strength lies in talking about 
what other people have done. Literature 
to him is a sort of running footnote to 
life. Few of us write, all of us live. 
Every one is interested in the problem 
which is only solved by death, a solution 
which lacks continuity. 

In Charles Dickens (Dodd, Mead & 
Company) Mr. Chesterton has for the 
first time given the secondary view of a 
figure so great that it is almost always 
misunderstood. Mr. Chesterton—now 
thirty-two—has had the good fortune 
among English critics to be the first of im- 
portance who began to read Dickens a 
dozen years after he was dead. He sees 
him in the perspective of posterity. He 
realizes his nature because he is just de- 
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tached from the period in which he wrote. 
His characters live for him as the charac- 
ters of Scott live for those who began to 
read him when Abbotsford had lost its 
somewhat theatrical proprietor. Such 
have the privilege of standing between 
the period when a man is read because 
he is new, and that later period, with its 
sepulchral audience, which reads a man 
because he is old, and a classic in his 
urn. 

Out of this opportunity Mr. Chesterton 
has so told the story of Dickens’ life that 
it interprets his work, and has explained 
the mechanism of his characters better 
than has been done before. Dickens 
was a_ glorified Mrs. Jarley’s wax- 
works, labeled and recognizable, and 
he also very properly and consciously 
ranks him with men to whom the vast 
mass is populous, from whom this popu- 
lous throng will always learn its lesson 
and gain knowledge of itself. 

Add, too, that Mr. Chesterton has a gift 
of snapping the verbal whip so as to make 
your wits jump, a faculty possessed by 
no recent figure in letters, and Charles 
Dickens, a critical study, becomes one of 
the books which you will read more than 
once if you think, and if you do not think 
it will go as far as a book can to make 
you. Mr. Chesterton’s measure of 
achievement in fiction is the creation of 
characters so defined that they live in 
the visible memory of the seeing mind. 
This power Dickens has. Whether it is 
the final test of fiction is another matter. 


Dr. Charles F. Thwing, after writing 
six useful compends upon various phases 
of college education, has put all of its stu- 
dents under obligation by his history of 
Higher Education in America (D. Apple- 
ton & Company). He comes to this ripe 
work after twenty-five years of study. 
He has wisely recognized the breach in 
academic tradition—w hich came after the 
first three colleges, Harvard, William and 
Mary, and Yale, with three others, were 
established—between the organization of 
college under medizval traditions in the 
eighteenth century, before national life 
began, and after, at the opening of the 
nineteenth century. He adds a new and 
important chapter to this history by 


pointing out the extent to which French 
influence affected its reorganization. 

As president of Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, he is head of one of the earliest 
of frontier institutions. He realizes, as 
most New England college presidents do 
not, the extent to which the university 
of the West has reacted upon the univer- 
sity of the East. Having brought the or- 
ganization of colleges down to the present 
time the last half of the book gives chap- 
ters upon phases of college life, the 
course of study, financial history, the edu- 
cation of women, the Civil War, under- 
graduate affairs, libraries, professional in- 
struction and general results. These in 
many cases sum the author’s previous vo!- 
umes, 

Dr. Thwing has handled a wide and 
difficult task with great skill. His record is 
somewhat bare, nor is it possible in cov- 
ering in one book the details of what is, 
after all, in volume the greatest movement 
for higher education the world has ever 
seen—the only attempt ever made to edu- 
cate not a class but a people—to avoid 
many pages which are rather annals than 
history. Without carefully verifying 
dates, which cannot be done within the 
limits of this notice, one cannot express 
an opinion upon the universal accuracy 
of the work, but a careful examination of 
special tracts in the history with which 
I am familiar shows close and accurate 
work. President Thwing has little of 
theory in this volume. But he has given a 
broad survey of the basis of fact on which 
all theory must rest, which will be cited 
and used long to come. He has described 
rather than explained, recorded rather 
than judged, and reviewed the past rather 
than prophesied of the present. No one 
volume before covers this field of just two 
hundred years. In topics like the distri- 
bution of students territorially, the three 
great changes from the mere religious 
school to the college, from the college to 
the scientific school, and from both to the 
university, he has entirely new research 
to present. 
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Senator Henry Cabot Lodge has had a 
very comfortable time in a very comfort- 
able world. So supremely has he come 
to feel it the duty of the world to pro- 
vide a vast wilderness of comfort for its 
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Lodges that it is for him a sufficient an- 
swer to criticism of the cumbrous 
rules and “courtesy” of the Senate— 
which prevents that body from dis- 
charging its public duty, meeting 
public exigencies, or crushing personal 
self-seeking at the public expense in its 
own ranks—that these rules “though 
often jeered at by persons outside the 
Senate, are of much value and comfort to 
those within.” This view that the “value 
and comfort” of those “within” are of 
more importance than the interests of 
eighty millions outside the Senate is pres- 
ent on most pages of A Frontier Town 
and Other Essays (Charles Scribner's 
Sons). Senator Lodge has collected here 
his recent magazine articles. The opening 
essay, “A Frontier Town,” an address de- 
livered at the Sesquicentennial of Green- 
field, Massachusetts, has eloquence and 
elevation, is full of the thrill of the great 
march which looked on the Pacific with 
a glad surprise only for a generation be- 
fore crossing it. 

The sketches of Samual Adams, Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, and Senator Hoar are re- 
plete with personal knowledge. If ‘“Frank- 
lin” adds little and “History” is a mere 
general essay, Senator Lodge’s study of 
the Senate of the United States is filled 
with exact knowledge and complete com- 
prehension, a summary which no one can 
neglect. But it is characteristic that it does 
not touch at all upon the movement which 
in a third of the States of the Union has 
shifted the choice of the Senators from 
the State Legislature to the general mass 
of the people, as will take place in Massa- 
chusetts within Senator Lodge’s day, un- 
less he disappoints his expectation of life. 


x *k x 
The unfortunate prejudice against 
Roman Catholicism in the Continental 


Congress—which prevented the accession 
of Canada as urged by Franklin—to the 
general movement for independence, de- 
prived the United States of a phase of 
American origins, development and _his- 
tory, and left lands naturally united di- 
vided by an artificial boundary. It is one 
result of this that Samuel de Champlain, 
the first explorer of the coast of New 
England and Nova Scotia, has missed his 
proper place in our historical perspective. 
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A sound, if somewhat arid, historical 
teacher and investigator, Professor Ed- 
ward Gaylord Bourne, of Yale, has edited, 
providing with notes and an introduction, 
Sieur de Champlain's History of ‘His Ex- 
plorations, translated by Mrs. Bourne 
(Annie Nettleton Thomas Bourne). 
Published in two engaging volumes, Pur- 
chas’s version of Champlain’s .voyage 
added, the work gives the first opportu- 
nity afforded to the American reader to 
follow the explorer’s work. The book 
being published in a foolscap 12mo page 
narrowed, has small room for maps. It is 
well provided with notes, opens a new 
chapter of “sources,” and will be bought 
at once by the librarian who understands 
his business better than his readers. Its 
pages reflect a man active, adventurous, 
observant, and full of the explorer’s in- 
sight. (A. 5S. Barnes & Company.) 


* 


Almost every college addresses itself 
to some course in the English Bible. The 
course offered for several years by Mr. 
John Hays Gardiner, at Harvard, is sum- 
med in The Bible as English Literature 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons), as useful a 
work on the subject as has recently ap- 
peared. Mr. Gardiner has used familiar 
and ordinary sources of study. He makes 
no demand on any knowledge save a very 
little Latin. Of Hebrew and Greek he 
assumes almost as a matter of course his 
readers will know nothing. Nor does 
he assume that they have ever read the 
Bible before. His series of lectures, de- 
livered in the Lowell lectures as well as 
Harvard, is precisely suited to present 
conditions among men and women of 
education. He treats the Bible wisely as 
one book; he sketches its development in 
an admirable summary, whose concision 
few will appreciate. He makes plain, 
without wearying readers even with the 
words, the difference between the Jahvist 
and Elohist portions of the Pentateuch. 
He gives an impression of Hebrew poetry. 
He reviews the Epistles, as is perhaps 
wise, before taking up prophecy, as 
prophecy is an antechamber to the Apoca- 
lvpse; but it is characteristic of his atti- 
tude and method that the Gospels have 
no separate treatment and are disposed 
of in five or six pages. In discussing the 
authorized version Mr. Gardiner is per- 
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haps the first to see the great importance 
of the Vulgate in its development. His 
treatment of Revelation would have been 
improved by a little more citation of the 
Pseudographia. The tradition of the 
Revelation he gives, but its congeners and 
contemporaries, without which it cannot 
be fully comprehended, he practically 
omits. Mr. Gardiner’s treatment is on 
the whole more useful to the student than 
Professor Moulton’s, more analytic and 
less “literary.” It is nowhere polemic— 
everywhere reverent and instructive. The 
student who is honestly anxious to come 
into intelligent and close relations with 
the Bible will find here a sound guide for 
his general reading. 


Dr. Charles Reynolds Brown is at once 
pastor of the First Congregational 
Church of Oakland, California, and spe- 
cial lecturer on ethics at Stanford Uni- 
versity. Just turned torty, he represents 
the clergymen who of the three elements 
which comprise religion—a spiritual mes- 
sage, its ethical obligations and its social 
relations—feel most strongly the third. 
No man has a religion worth having un- 
less it leaves him with a belief in some- 
thing higher than himself, which makes 
him “better than himself in order to help 
others. Each age, as its conscience is 
awakened by some one of these three fac- 
tors, lays stress on the phase which espe- 
cially appeals to it. The Social Message 
of the Modern Pulpit (Charles Scribner’s 
Sons) contains the “Lyman Beecher 
lectures” on preaching at the New Haven 
Theological Seminary for 1906. 

When these began those who delivered 
the lectures looked on preaching as a 
means to a spiritual end. Responding to a 
current movement deeper than most men 
imagine and stronger than any man 
knows, Dr. Brown treats preaching as 
laden with responsibility for a social 
end. The bondage of the children of 
Israel in Egypt is for him a type of the 
thraldom of the masses. In his view the 
rich have what the poor should enjoy, 
and it is the first duty of a clergyman so 
to recast the thoughts of men that their 
first object will be a readjustment of 
present conditions. By treating all the 
-leficiencies of existing society as caused 
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by the accumulation of wealth in a few 
hands, and constantly asserting, which is 
inaccurate, that the number of children at 
work, the share of people without bread 
and the difficulty of procuring employ- 
ment have increased, Dr. Brown practi- 
cally urges in these lectures the same plea 
and argument for remodeling the exist- 
ing system which have been repeated else- 
where in works from which he freely 
quotes. The weakness of these works, 
however, lies in the indubitable fact that 
with the great process by which the com- 
munity as a whole gains by the competi- 
tive enterprise of each, there grows with 
the growth of wealth a steadily increasing 
sense of responsibility, and an increase 
as steady in the extent to which society 
provides for those unable to provide for 
themselves, promotes the distribution of 
wealth and develops in those possessing 
it a consciousness of the needs of others. 
In his plea that it is the first social duty 
of a clergyman to aid this process Dr. 
Brown is right. In his error and ignor- 
ance as to the steps and ways by which 
this has been secured his book is w rong, 
and is one of many which is doing its 
share to destroy the system by w hich so- 
ciety has risen, and in the end to give 
society another long wandering in the 
wilderness without a promised land at the 
end. 


Mr. Frederick Trevor Hill has found 
new treasure in an old field, in his Lincoln 
the Lawyer (The Century Company) 
Apart from its close personal record of 
Abraham Lincoln, there is here a valuable 
and permanent record of the conditions of 
a lawyer’s life on the frontier. In the 
McCormick reaper case it might have 
been well to add that Lincoln’s fee was 
$2500, the largest he ever received; and 
this gave him the money with which he 
stumped his State against Douglas. With 
patient care Mr. Hill, a young lawyer of 
Brooklyn, has brought together all the 
material on the subject accessible, care- 
fully collected the testimony of witnesses 
—now all old men—and shown an apt 
skill in arranging his material so as to 
make a continuous life-portrait of Lin- 
coln’s work as a lawyer. His cases are 
cited, his methods described and his high 
character made clear. 
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Saul of Tarsus* KLE KLE-] 


N ordinary novelist would have 
made of this novel an amplified and 
elaborated version of the Scripture 
story of the conversion of Saul, 

and his later work as Paul the Apostle. 

But Miss Miller brings more than imag- 

ination and ingenuity to her stories; she 

has been a careful student; she can re- 
construct scenes that most novelists would 
not dare to think of depicting. 

The Yoke—this author’s first novel— 
was a masterly piece of work, a story 
built up around the facts of the exodus 
of the Children of Israel, including a de- 
scription of the crossing of the Red Sea. 
Saul of Tarsus shows the same knowl- 
edge of historical truths; the same re- 
search, the same sympathy with the period 
used for a setting. Miss Miller’s studies 
of Egypt have evidently been thorough, 
for much of the new novel has the city 
of Alexandria for its scene; and the de- 
scriptions of life in the city at that time, 
of the peoples in the Regio Judzorum, of 
the pagan festival of Flora, and of the 
various aspects of the political and re- 
ligious movements afoot—particularly 
the hardships of the Nazarene refugees— 
show something more than a cursory con- 
templation of. encyclopedias and readily 
accessible histories. 

With a true sense for dramatic effect 
Miss Miller saves the conversion of Saul 
for almost the last chapter, and there in- 
corporates the Bible story of the vision 
on the road to Damascus in a strong, 
vivid scene that has just the touch of fer- 
vor needed to make it seem wonderfully 
real. 

The main portion of the book is con- 
cerned with the romance and plans for 


*SauL oF Tarsus. By Elizabeth Miller. 


The Bobbs-Merrill Company. 
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vengeance of a young Essene postulant, 
a friend of Stephen and Saul, who turns 
against Saul after Stephen’s martyrdom, 
vowing to destroy him. How this man 
aids Herod Agrippa in regaining the 
throne of Judea; how he falls in love 
with a beautiful Hebrew girl who is con- 
verted to Christianity; how he witnesses 
the striking down of Saul of Tarsus, and 
is himself suddenly made aware of the 
mission and divinity of Christ, are the 
chief points of the tale. 

The scenes are in Jerusalem, Alexan- 
dria and Rome—each place has its indi- 
viduality, its atmosphere. 


The Call of the Blood* 


Vitality gives the holding power to 
Robert Hichens’ novels. Just as Jack 
London’s brute force conquers, so in the 
books of Hichens that joy in mere being 
thrills and throbs through every page; 
makes the meanest, smallest character po- 
tently alive. 

The Garden of Allah was Mr. Hichens’ 
masterpiece. It is doubtful if he will 
ever write another book as great. The 
Call of the Blood is handicapped by an ordi- 
nary problem plot, and a melodramatic, 
very amateurish ending. Death is anti- 
climax to the career of a man like Mau- 
rice. 

What Mr. Hichens has accomplished is 
atmosphere. His understanding of the 
genius of places is little short of mar- 
velous. He pictures all the glow, all the 
allurement of the South—the warm em- 
brace of Sicilian summerlands reaches 
about the reader even as about Maurice. 
The call of the blood is in the book— 
whatever faults it may have are not the 
faults of inartistic or inadequate settings. 


*THE CALL OF THE BLOoop. Robert 


Hichens. Harper & Bros. 
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Also, there is clever characterization in 
the book—Hermione and Emile are 
among the best of Mr. Hichens’ creations. 

Yet with it all The Call of the Blood 
seems a futile piece of work; it lacks up- 
lift ; it leaves an impression of melancholy 
rather than the feeling that life is good. 
It proves that the brute in man is but a 
crude and ephemeral force; that the lux- 
ury of being aiive is like most other lux- 
uries—a matter of the moment. 

The grand things of the spirit, the exal- 
tation, the beauty of true loving with a 
love that can give as well as take, are 
omitted in this book—and nothing that 
compensates for their absence is prof- 
fered. 





Disenchanted* 


Through the leaves of this volume walk 
the women of the fcharchaf, beauty 
shrouded, hearts pulsing with pain, pris- 
oners of the harem, slaves of a custom 
outworn but binding. 

There will be revelations for the 
thoughtful reader in Pierre Loti’s story. 
It created a sensation in Paris when it 
ran serially in the Revue De Deux Mondes. 
Its influence may reach into Turkey itself. 
That it is a novel with a purpose is patent ; 
the story is scarcely a consideration; the 
whole effort has been to show the Turk- 
ish woman of to-day—highly educated, 
clever as the women of the West, and far 
more learned, schooled in luxurious liv- 
ing, and with a remarkable knowledge of 
life, knowledge gained through books to 
which no woman of Paris, London, or 
New York has freer access. 

The Turkish woman has developed rap- 
idly—as a consequence she now rebels. 
In her woman’s quarters she lives in her 
dreams; while her body is surrendered to 
the man selected for her. 

This story is pathetic, supremely so. It 
haunts—perhaps because it is such a vivid 
portrayal of places and people. Again the 
genius of place is apparent; Monsieur 
Loti loves old Stamboul—Stamboul of the 
golden glamor and the evening rose skies. 
And the intense feeling of the emanci- 
pator pleads in every scene—from that 
of the fateful wedding morning of 


*DISENCHANTED. By Pierre Loti. The 


Macmillan Company. 
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Djenan to the evening when she sleeps 
the last sleep coaxed by the tiny vial 
that alone stood between her and the in- 
evitable submission to a tradition inex- 
orable. 


Max Fargus* 


A singular theme gives Owen Johnsort 
the substance of his newest novel, a strong 
study in personality, set in the atmos- 
phere of present-day New York. The 
practices of a certain class of unscrupu- 
lous lawyers who trade upon the weak- 
ness of women for money and power, and 
who protect crime by lending themselves 
to any manner of intrigue that will yield 
dollars, are drawn with the sharpness and 
conciseness of one who has studied his 
situation carefully, and who has the knack 
of the popular novelist in presenting vivid 
pictures, and sudden, taking climaxes. 

The character portrayal is done with a 
skilled hand that fulfils the promise of 
Mr. Johnson’s earlier work; while the 
rapid movement of the tale, the concen- 
tration of energy upon each individual 
scene, and the quick touches that produce 
the dramatic effects are characteristics to 
be expected of the author of Jn the Name 
of Liberty. 

Bofinger. is a figure typical of this age— 
a menace in a metropolis, a deadly influ- 
ence against the forces of righteousness 
and law. How brain and integrity can 
overcome these agencies that make for 
the dissemination of evil provides a story 
that Owen Johnson tells remarkably well. 


A Spinner in the Sunt 


Miss Evelina is the favorite old maid 
of Myrtle Reed’s novels—an old maid 
with a past history and a romance. The 
mystery of Evelina’s veil keeps the 
reader alive in anticipation of some sur- 
prise to come, and—‘“the fire was kind.” 
Therein lies the story. 

It is Miss Reed’s virtue that she can 
take any old thing in the way of plot 
and use it to make a charming story. Her 
never-failing sense of humor redeems sit- 
uations that dealt with by other hands 


*Max Farcus. By Owen Johnson, Illus- 
trated. The Baker and Taylor Company. 

7A SPINNER IN THE SuN. By Myrtle Reed. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
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would be ridiculous. Her dainty touch in 
writing—the dreamy passages in which 
she forgets herself—gives all her books 
a certain sweetness and light. 

The story of the woman embittered by 
shattered hopes, and happiness all de- 
stroyed; the gentle optimism of Piper 
Tom; and the minor romance that bal- 
ances the earlier tragedy—these aggre- 
gate a very pleasant and entertaining 
novel. 


Sir Nigel* 


Sir Conan Doyle’s new romance, Sir 
Nigel, has at last arrived in book form. 
For those who want a mighty entertain- 
ing tale of the days of the Crusades—with 
a “broth of a boy” for a hero, and a dainty, 
<aptivating heroine—here is perhaps the 
vonly story of the season that will quite 
fill the bill. 

The clash of steel rings true, and events 
move along at a right brave and lively 
pace. Fighting and love-making; in 
stately castle, and on the battle field— 
the fighting blood of his ancestors flows 
quick in Sir Conan’s veins. The enthus- 
iasm of Nigel will stimulate not a few 
readers to joy and pride for the daunt- 
lessness of those who laid foundation 
stones for the England and America of 
to-day. 


* * x 


Two-Legs is the rather queer title of 
a small volume by Carl Ewald, the Danish 
author of My Little Boy. In _ semi-alle- 
gorical style this writer recounts the ex- 
periences of the first man and the first 
woman, their gradual progress from sim- 
plicity to a realization of mental power, 
and the manner in which the man con- 
quered the animals, making them subject 
to his will, and becoming a vanquisher of 
even the king of beasts, the lion. 

In a manner engagingly simple M. 
Ewald enters into the processes of 
thought, so to speak, of the sheep, the ox, 
the horse, the lioness, and the rest of the 
wild folk who gazed in wonder on the 
new animals—Two-legs, his wife, Mrs. 
Two-legs, and the baby, little Two-legs. 

Altogether it is a charming little book, 


*Sir Nicet. By Sir A. Conan Doyle. Mc- 
Clure, Phillips & Co. 


revealing an attractive personality in its 
author, a rare imaginative fertility, and a 
command of beautiful and poetic lan- 
guage. (Charles Scribner’s Sons. ) 


For an all-round novel of American 
life, coming somewhere within that wide 
range of fiction which is classed as the 
“real American novel,” The Balance of 
Power (The Outing Publishing Com- 
pany) presents as fair an example as we 
have had the pleasure of meeting with 
for some time—Coniston excepted. This 
is not to say that Arthur Goodrich takes 
rank as an author with Winston Church- 
ill; Mr. Goodrich is a younger writer, less 
practiced, less sure, less versatile. But 
he has observed keenly, has judged 
fairly, the life and characters about him, 
and with an agreeable optimism born of 
a huge sense of humor—which of itself 
lends a decided quality to his writing—he 
has limned contemporary life, with its 
multitude of phases, its color, and_ its 
energy. He has expended his particular 
effort upon the development of an am- 
bitious youth of average type, whose 
quickness and mental alertness in busi- 
ness, political, and social relations, carry 
him to worldly success, and to the de- 
served happiness of the one woman’s 
love. 

When it is considered that The Balance 
of Power is a book of over four hundred 
pages, closely printed, it is enough to say 
that one does not find it too long. To 
have escaped being tedious is perhaps 
Mr. Goodrich’s greatest success. The il- 
lustrations in the book very cleverly carry 
out the spirit of the text—with just a 
touch of caricature to make them still 
more interesting. 


* * * 


The atmosphere of the sea, and a touch 
of Treasure Island help to make pleasant 
The Yarn of Old Harbor Town, by W. 
Clark Russell (George W. Jacobs & Com- 
pany). Romance frankly old-fashioned, 
plot generously builded—this is truly a 
sailor’s yarn in character, if not in form. 

How a winsome rascal carried off the 
girl he loved; relinquished her in terror 
when she bravely acted madness; then 
won her through her own simple admira- 
tion for his dauntlessness and gallantrv— 
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Clark Russell tells it gracefully, and with 
a gentle, winning humor that makes one 
feel as if an old treasure-chest had been 
cast upon the beach by the breakers, and 
as if there had been found therein some 
old-time manuscript, preserved in spite of 
wind and water, and exhaling that pecu- 
liar fragrance that is new life to the sea- 
loving. 

Jewel Weed, by Alice Ames Winter 
(The Bobbs-Merrill Company), deals 
with life among the élite of St. Etienne. 
True to the name, the Jewel Weed is a 
touch-me-not in every sense, and our 
dainty little pink and white tinseled hero- 
ine plays her part ably. Dick Percival is a 
victim of circumstance, and when his out- 
look should be brightest he carries a lode- 
stone in a flighty wife, who makes his 
life a grind. 

Besides all the domestic troubles we 
are given a glimpse into a bit of far East- 
ern treachery, by a notorious swindler 
posing as a high-rank citizen, and taken 
into the best society of Minnesota— 
whereby complications arise, and a tan- 
gled web is woven around the most in- 
teresting character in the book. 

“All it takes to make a circus out of 
life is two fools and a ring,” says one of 
the minor characters; but fortunately 
this is not the idea carried through the 
well-written, entertaining book. 


It must have required courage to lay 
the scenes of The Victory, Molly Elliot 
Seawell’s last novel (D. Appleton & Com- 
pany), in lowland Virginia, in the war- 
years of 1860 to 1864. We see the same 
old familiar pictures of tables filled with 
good things, meet the same old faithful 
“mammy” and “uncle,” and hear again 
the oft-repeated tales of war and devasta- 
tion—although all this life is drawn with 
a steady, skilful hand. But there is at 
least one striking new feature—a remark- 
able parallel drawn between the noblesse 
of the French Revolution and these high- 
bred men and women of Old Virginia. 
The story revolves about one of the sons 
of a Colonel Tremaine. The voung man 
is a West Point graduate. and an officer 
in the United States army, with which he 
remains after Virginia secedes. Cast off 
by his family and friends for this, and lack- 





ing the full confidence of his associates, 
as a Southern man in the Northern army, 
his position is by no means _ enviable. 
Even his young wife experiences a lack 
of confidence, and is accused of giving 
information to the Federal army. The 
old Colonel is a delightful character. It 
is needless to say that the story is not 
only well told, but elevated in tone. 
1K * ok 


An English artist of some note, Wil- 
liam de Morgan, has written an entertain- 
ing and very clever book in Joseph Vance, 
the sub-title being, “An _ IIl-Written 

3iography.” The story is of English 
middle-class life, and pictures the career 
of a youth reared in squalor but succeed- 
ing in business through the gift of a win- 
ning personality. It is a tale of the everv- 
day; nothing happens—but much devel- 
ops. The character study is done with 
minuteness, and an earnest care that is 
decidedly English. Those who know a 
good novel when they meet one will wel- 
come this. It is like coming back to the 
days of Thackeray to see the long chapter 
heads, to contemplate a story that shows 
such a passion for detail, such painstak- 
ing in transcribing accurately impressions 
and observations. (Henry Holt & Com- 
pany.) 

Sheer cleverness and womanly incon- 
sistency, with a gracious sense of humor 
that delights in incongruities, give the fac- 
ulties that make Ellen Thorneycroft 
Fowler a pleasing novelist. 

The Subjection of Isabel Carnaby (Dodd, 
Mead & Company) is a sprightly tale of 
experimental match-making with rather 
difficult and unique material to work upon. 

Just where the “subjection” comes in 
once scarcely knows; the anticipated con- 
test between a domineering husband and 
a self-willed wife does not appear in the 
book. Indeed the wives in the story are 
patterns of the thoroughly “subjected” 
helpmeet. 

Of course there is a laugh on nearly 
every page; and the lively flow of dialog 
keeps one thoroughly awake. Strangely 
enough, the author’s deep religious feel- 
ing in no way interferes with the high 
spirits in which she tells her story. 

She knows how to provide and how to 
enjoy innocent fun. 
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Again John Trotwood Moore carries us 
to the scenes of Songs and Stories of Tenn- 
essee and The Summer Hymnal, and we 
roam in the Tennessee Valley with The 
Bishop of Cottontown. We meet many 
interesting types of Southerners, and Mr. 
Moore handles these hot-blooded people 
in a manner proving that he is familiar 
with their customs and idiosyncrasies. 

The Bishop is a peculiarly rough, tender- 
hearted man, quite unlike what we ex- 
pect in one of his calling, always popping 
up unexpectedly in unusual places, yet 
working hard to raise the down-trodden 
and to help a hounded outlaw aiming to 
outlive his evil doings. 

Not the entire book is devoted to ser- 
iousness. There is the customary love 
tale, and the sensible, wideawake ideas 
of the bishop are full of snap and wit. 


* * * 


A story issued as a serial in a popular 
monthly, when published in book form 
may come as an old friend to many read- 
ers,.as well as a new friend to many oth- 
ers. If it is an old friend, perhaps it will 
be read again—if it is worth it. The Man 
in the Case, by Elizabeth Stuart Phelps 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Company) is a novel 
that will bear this second reading. The 
mystery of the tale, if nothing else, would 
hold attention the first time; the com- 
pact, forceful, vivid style will be appreci- 
ated more, perhaps, in the second reading. 
Here are all the characteristics of Mrs. 
Ward’s well-known power—her humor 
and pathos, her keenness of perception, 
and her minute knowledge of human na- 
ture—especially as seen in New England. 
The noblest of women her heroine is—as 
she endures misrepresentation and insult 
in a suburban town, until her protection 
of “the man in the case” is at last more 
than vindicated. 


* * * 


Here is a young man who has suffered 
from too much money, and, as he acknowl- 
edges, from “too much latch key.” Asa 
wreck from dissipation he is sent off by 
his physician to Power Lot, God Help Us, 
a rocky eyrie far from the haunts of men. 
How he works out his salvation in the 
pure air, and with the help of the warm- 
hearted, quaint people of the place, is told 
by Sarah P. McLean Greene in Power Lot 
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(The Baker & Taylor Company), as only 
the author of Vesty of the Basins could tell 
it. More ambitious in plot than that ear- 
lier novel, it has the same charm, and the 
same quality of vivid characterization, 
with laughter and tears side by side on 
nearly every page. 


* * * 


It takes courage to spring a surprise in 
the form of a startling and original theory. 
One wouldn’t suspect what Mr. Nelson 
Lloyd has in store in The Robberies Com- 
pany, Ltd. (Charles Scribner’s Sons) from 
the first few chapters. Then the blow 
falls, and one begins to wonder if this new 
philosophy isn’t pretty nearly right, and 
if organized robbery for the purpose of 
showing the rich man how useless and 
really unnecessary are many of his lux- 
uries isn’t justified. 

Whether Mr. Lloyd is serious, or merely 
poking fun at a world gone crazy on social 
and economic theory, one is not prepared 
to decide. The book is clever, and en- 
joyable irrespective of its motives. 


Further adventures of The Admirable 
Tinker are recounted in Tinker Two (Mc- 
Clure, Phillips & Company). They are 
quite as original and delightful as those 
earlier “stunts” of Hildebrand Ann Beau- 
leigh, and his adopted sister, Elsie Brand. 
Tinker has grown, naturally; he has ac- 
quired a graver manner and a more sedate 
carriage; but his inventive genius is just 
the same—it couldn’t be improved upon. 
From the youngest to the oldest, readers 
will enjoy Tinker’s “further adventures ;” 
the more discriminating will relish Edgar 
Jepson’s subtle thrusts at American mil- 
lionaires and a few others. 


* * * 


Rider Haggard has done few things so 
little to his credit as a novel writer as 
The Spirit of Bombatse (Longmans, Green 
& Company), a wild, weird tale of hidden 
treasure in South Africa, the quest there- 
of, and the peculiar psychological elements 
that enter into that quest. There is a 
romance interwoven in the mesh of mys- 
tery and spiritual phenomena—the whole 
showing the influence of Mr. Haggard’s 
interest in psychological development. 
The book has none of those characteris- 
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tics that made She so popular, and The 
Brethren, without doubt the greatest of 
the Haggard novels, possible of achieve- 
ment. 

<< * 


Mr. A. T. Quiller-Couch has prepared 
a rather entertaining volume of memoirs, 
supposedly those of Sir John Constantine, 
relating this knight’s adventures in the 
island of Corsica. As is sometimes the 
case, Mr. Quiller-Couch is most Englishly 
wordy ; and the affectation of the archaic 
mars the general aspect of the story. The 
essence of the human that made Kipps a 
masterpiece in creative ability is not so 
apparent in this story, which too clearly 
reveals the devices of imagination, and 
the effort to preserve a well-planned illu- 
sion. 

The manner of telling has the author’s 
characteristic irreproachability, and clearly 
evidences the influence of the Steven- 
sonian method. (Sir John Constantine, 
Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 


* * * 


There is strength and character in The 
Prisoners. It isn’t a pleasant book; it 
isn’t a satisfactory story; but it “grips.” 
A woman lets a man falsely accuse him- 
self; sees him languish in prison for two 
years, when she might have released him 
by a word; and finally experiences re- 
morse only at his deathbed. Mary Chol- 
mondeley has written no other book since 
Red Pottage. ‘This work is as strong, and 
quite as appealing. It has a force of in- 
terest that makes it worth the considera- 
tion of the reader who likes a good story ; 
and it has a skill and finish that will pass 
muster among those who view novels with 
a more critical eye. (Dodd, Mead & 
Company.) 

yes 


The Little King of Angel’s Landing, by 
Elmore Elliot Peake, is the story of a 
crippled waif rescued from a steamboat 
explosion on the Ohio. Reared by an old 
man and a tactless woman, the boy grew 
up without the saving grace of sweet rea- 
sonableness, but preternaturally acute. 
How his dwarfed moral nature was 
changed by loving friends and the growth 
of ambition for better things is sweetly 
told by the author. It is a book which 
in many respects reminds one of the 
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pathos so inimitably set forth by Dickens 
when talking of the young. The Little 
King at last comes into the best kingdom 
in the world—a mother’s arms, but not un- 
til he has run the whole gamut of human 
emotions and has suffered in body and 
spirit. (D. Appleton & Company.) 


* * x 


Sir William Magnay, author of The 
Red Chancellor, has written a rather im- 
possible and very improbable story of 
present-day London social and political 
life, called The Master Spirit (Little, 
Brown & Company). The story belongs 
to that class which depends entirely upon 
the unfolding of a plot and the unraveling 
of a made-to-order mystery for its vogue. 
Of character drawing there is none to 
speak of, though there is opportunity for 
it in the conception of the story. It is a 
tale of adventure, pure and simple, and as 
such is not without merit. 


* * * 


But few people will believe that up to 
ten years ago the laws of some of our 
States permitted a father to will the cus- 
tody of his unborn child to another. But 
such is the case. Upon the possibilities 
of this unnatural law and its workings 
Mrs. Caroline Abbot Stanley has based 
her story, 4 Modern Madonna (The Cen- 
tury Company). As might be expected, 
the story is sad and tragic, with many 
sensational developments. It is a well 
written tale, but rouses a rather er post 
facto resentment in the mind of the 
reader, since the odious law is now no- 
where in force in this country. 


* *K * 


Netta Syrett, in The Day's Journey 
(A. C. McClurg & Company), has chosen 
an old enough theme, the infatuation of a 
man for another woman than his own 
wife—for a vivid, palpitating girl, who 
appears as his “soul-affinity.” The inevi- 
table perplexities and involved situations 
follow, until at last the normal conditions 
are restored ; but the old theme is worked 
out with a great deal of ingenuity and 
many a touch of delicious humor. 


* * x 
We used to think of Mrs. Everard 


Cotes as something of a humorist, in 
A Social Departure and similar stories. 
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But her new novel, Set in Authority (Dou- 


bleday, Page & Company), belongs more 
properly to the serious discussions of 


present-day problems, with their elements 
of crime and tragedy. It is a story of 
British government in India—involved 
and intricate in its delineation of an Eng- 
lish viceroy’s effort to cope with Oriental 
duplicity, while honestly trving to give 
the Oriental equal legal protection and 
justice with the criminal white man. 


ok * x 


Gustav Frenssen’s latest story, Holy- 
land (Dana, Estes & Company), is drawn 
on a large scale, with a free hand, and the 
canvas is filled with a great number of 
characters of a very diverse kind, although 
the Jocale is a small and out-of-the-way 
spot on the borders of the German ocean, 
and the actors are all humble seafaring 
folk. Religious thought of a radical kind 
has a large place in the story, yet its pro- 
paganda is not its raison d’étre, but rather 
a commentary on the unexpected intel- 
lectual possibilities of a secluded people 
who are brought face to face with reality 
among the vicissitudes of their narrowing 
environment. 


The ordinary attempt at a humorous 
novel, that succeeds in being merely a 
scrap of forced cleverness, is well exam- 
pled in Scarlett of the Mounted, by Mar- 
guerite Merrington (Moffat, Yard & 
Company). 

The spirit of farce pervades in this tale 
of Klondike treasure, with its gallant 
Irish Lieutenant of Police—who bears on 
the aside an Hibernian title, and the usual 
encumbrance of a castle—with its impos- 
sible Christianized Indian, its fairy-tale 
“Lucky,” and its imaginative sprite of a 
heroine. But here is an hour’s amuse- 
ment for the unsceptical, and for those 
who like their fiction strongly flavored, or 
alluringly perfumed. 


The third volume in the series of nov- 
els of which Robert Barr’s The Rock in the 
Baltic was the first, is Doc Gordon, by Mary 
E. Wilkins Freeman (The Authors and 
Newspapers Association). This is an 
entertaining story, written entirely to 
please, with a well-constructed plot, plenty 
of incident, and a number of characters 
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who “do things.” It is said that Mrs. 
Freeman has taken her materials from 
certain recent happenings in Lakewood, 
New Jersey—notably a suspected crime 
that attracted wide attention. 





The Gentleman Ragman (Harper & 
Brothers), by Wilbur Nesbit, is a picture 
of rural life, with little plot, and only 
slight coherence in its details. It is an 
amusing story, in satirical vein, but of a 
kindly, humorous character. It is told 
irom a boy’s standpoint. The chief char- 
acters are the “Ragman,” a gentlemanly 
vagabond from Virginia; Eli Bashford, a 
typical country editor; Orphena, a local 
poetess ; and the country folk with whom 
they live and move and have their being, 
and out of whose simple annals the author 
extracts much innocent fun. 


Jane Cable (Dodd, Mead & Company) 
follows the accepted McCutcheon stand- 
ards, but fails to achieve the better qual- 
ities of the Graustark books. If anything 
this is more of the class of The Sherrods. A 
plot involving a mystery—not an original 
plot, by any manner of means—but an 
intricate arrangement of the details of a 
lost-identity case; a love-story, and an 
attempt to depict social and business life 
in America—the ingredients of the tale 
are of the very ordinary variety. But 
George Barr McCutcheon knows how to 
make the most of his materials ; there will 
be a large audience for Jane Cable. 


-~ = & 


Hearts Triumphant, by Edith Sessions 
Tupper (D. Appleton & Company ), intro- 
duces Aaron Burr as a principal charac- 
ter, and brings back the days of long ago. 
when the infant republic was struggling 
up towards freedom. But the author 
wisely eschews politics, and her tale is a 
love story pure and simple, showing how, 
under the mask of careless gaiety, hearts 
beat true to the call of love, and how they 


triumphed over selfishness and _ self- 
interest. 
Under Castle Walls, by H. C. Bailey 


(D. Appleton & Company), is an imag- 
inative tale of medizval life, not without 
attractiveness, but too uneven to rank as 
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a serious study of life and manners in a 
very interesting age. It is strong, even 
intense, a trifle coarse in spots, but with 
considerable good  character-drawing, 
enough to make one feel that the author 
can do much better work along historical 
lines in fiction. 


In Hearts and the Cross Harold M. 
Kramer (Lothrop, Lee & Shepard) 


writes a Hoosier tale of somewhat con- 
ventional type. The hero is a young min- 
ister, and the story of his struggles with 
an enemy, involving the my stery of con- 
fused identity, provides no little diversion 
for the novel-reader who is not too par- 
ticular as to form or originality. 


* * *k 


Arthur Hornblow’s play, The Lion and 
the Mouse, which has been successfully 
produced in several leading American 
cities, has been put into the form of a 
novel by Charles Klein, and is now pub- 
lished by the G. W. Dillingham Company. 
This up-to-date story of contemporary life 
has snap and breeziness, with a dash of 
the dramatic preserved from the origiral. 


In The Ladder to the Stars (D. Appleton 
& Company) Jane H. Findlater elabo- 
rates the thesis that education is the lad- 
der from earth to heaven. Her story is 
of the struggle of Miriam Sadler, brought 
up in a narrow religious and social envi- 
ronment, to reach the stars by means of 
study and research. The story is not 
without its good points, but is rather com- 
monplace, though perhaps the limitations 
of caste and prejudice out of which 
Miriam emancipates herself will be better 
appreciated by English than by American 
readers. 

Of more than passing interest is The 
Face of Clay, by Horace A. Vachell 
(Dodd, Mead & Company). It is full of 
atmosphere, and rich in Breton legend and 
folk-lore; but more than this, it throbs 
with human feeling. Even the quotations 
selected as chapter headings are notice- 
ably appropriate and unusual. 


There is something grewsome in every 
one of these short stories by Jack L ondon 
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—published earlier in various magazines 
and now issued in book form under the 
title Moon-Face (The Macmillan Com- 
pany). The first one, which gives the 
title, pretty nearly out-Poes Poe. While 
they show London’s undoubted original- 
ity and vigor, and their dramatic qualities 
compel attention, every one has a certain 
brutal quality, from which the so-called 
“gentle reader” is likely to turn away with 
“that chilly feeling.” 
ot 


Charles Duff Stuart has written a 
rather good story of the time when the 
homesteaders and ranchers came into 
conflict with the squatters and dispos- 
sessed them. He calls his story Casa 
Grande: a California Pastoral (Henry 
Holt & Company). The three chief char- 
acters are John Miller, rancher; Sam 
3ailey, sheriff; and Belle Clark, squatter 
and heroine. Both men are in love with 
the girl. Miller wants her land and 
3ailey her hand. But Bailey has to en- 
force the law, and it is easy to see the 
complications that ensue. They make an 
exciting story, and the results are doubt- 
ful until the very end. 


Harriet T. Comstock’s story, The 
Queen’s Hostage (Little, Brown & Com- 
pany), is a pseudo-historical romance of 
the court of Elizabeth. The plot is cen- 
tered around young Lord Ronald, heir of 
the hostile house of Ruthven, who is held 
as a hostage by the Queen for the life and 
loyalty of his proscribed father, one 
concerned in plots against the crown. 
It is not a strong story, but a- reasonably 
interesting one, and the varying moods 
of the imperious Tudor Queen are fairly 
well portrayed. 


Confessions to a Heathen Idol, by Marion 
Lee (Doubleday, Page & Company), is a 
curious collection of letters and scraps of 
humorous and pathetic conversations re- 
lating to the love experiences of a middle- 
aged woman, as she unburdens her heart 
secrets to a hideous little teakwood idol 
given a place of honor on her desk. 

The author pictures herself infatuated 
with a man a dozen years her junior, and 
finds the problem a difficult one to solve. 
However, she seems to get satisfaction, 
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if not help, from confessing to the image 
which, unlike kind, advising friends, can- 
not betray her confidence. 


Will N. Harben goes back to Georgia 
in Ann Boyd, and devotes his new novel 
to the study of a woman “fighting the bat- 
tle of hate with every living soul,’ and be- 
lieving that “some folks are put on earth 
for love,” but that “she is born for hate, 
and for joy over the misfortunes of her 
enemies.” Her life is a constant warfare, 
but she proves herself capable of better 
things and ripens into a sweet-tempered, 
helpful woman. - (Harper & Brothers.) 


* *K * 


In Shorty McCabe (Mitchell Kenner- 
ley), Sewell Ford appears in a new ,éle, 
that of a master of Bowery slang. 
“Shorty” is a professor of the manly art 
and a very accomplished diplomatist as 
well, a friend of the smart set, but while 
in it is decidedly out of it, much to his 
credit. This collection of stories about 
“Shorty” is hung on a slender thread, 
but it is much more than a mere slang- 
fest. Mr. Ford has stories to tell, and 
they lose nothing in their lively telling by 
the mouth of “Shorty.” 

ee « 


Mr. W. A. Fraser began his literary 
career as a teller of horse-racing stories, 
and he ranged from Northwestern Can- 
ada to British India for his settings. His 
latest book, Thirteen Men (D. Appleton & 
Company), is made up of a baker’s dozen 
of pretty good yarns, nine of them 
concerning India and the intermingling of 
Europeans and Eurasians.. Of the re- 
maining four, “The Misled Collie,” is by 
far the best. There is plenty of good red 
blood in Mr. Fraser’s thirteen men, and 
some blood-letting. But then, real life 
is made up of just such men and things. 
The stories are good enough to over- 
come the hoodoo of the title. 


* ok * 


Charles G. D. Roberts is at home among 
the fisher-folk of the region round the 
head of the Bay of Fundy—his native 
place. His new novel, The Heart That 
Knows (L. C. Page & Company), is a 
story of sin and sorrow in which the heart 
triumphs over the head in discerning truth 
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and love where only deceit and hate are 
apparent. The motif of the story is an old 
one, but the author’s handling of it shows 
not only his skill, but his sympathy with 
the struggle of innate and elemental virtue 
in Overcoming the obstacles that shallow 
conventionality places in its path. The 
old rector of Westcock is evidently a 
character sketch of the author’s father. 


* * * 


Affairs of State, by Burton E. Steven- 
son (Henry Holt & Co.), is a light little 
story of international politics and love. 
An American millionaire, with two pretty 
daughters, goes to Holland for a “rest 
cure,” but his native restlessness involves 
him—and his daughters—in affairs of 
State which, while they interfere with his 
doctor’s prescription, keep him from 
growing rusty or crusty. He runs a hotel, 
settles a question of “succession,” and in- 
cidentally acquires two titled sons-in- 
law. In this three-handed game his 
daughters help and hinder him, but with 
much advantage to themselves and to the 
reader of their adventures. 


* * * 


In The Cattle-Baron’s Daughter” (F. A. 
Stokes Company), Harold Bindloss has 
written a romance of the cattle country 
at that critical time of transition when 
the great tracts of land used for grazing 
purposes were being taken up by the in- 
coming homesteaders. It is, of necessity, 
a picture of a fierce conflict, now happily 
past, where necessity and the inevitable 
spelled ruin for the cattle-barons, but gave 
the land to a population that needed it, 
and who have since made it what it was 
intended to be: the land of the free and 
the home of the brave. 


* ok *K 


The House of Islam, by Marmaduke 
Pickthall (D. Appleton & Company), 
goes nearer to the heart of Mohammedan 
life and faith in Turkey than any one 
book yet written. Mere fiction as the 
book is, there is in it much more of true 
fact of a living sort about Islam than in 
most treatises. It is the simple story of a 
good Moslem and a bad—a holy man and 
his evil and ambitious brother—one the 
best type which Islam produces, and the 
other the worst. 


For the Reader 


“Marion Harland” is best known as the 
author of Common Sense in the Household, 
but she is more than an instructor in the 
art of “first aid” to the perplexed house- 
keeper. She is a humorist and a philoso- 
pher and a good story-teller as well. But 
as the satirist of the kitchen and as a pur- 
veyor of common sense in household 
economy she is supreme. The Distractions 
of Martha (Charles Scribner’s Sons) 1s a 
bright little story of the trials and tri- 
umphs of a young housewife who goes up 
against the servant problem and the wiles 
of tradespeople, but who emerges with 
much valuable experience to reward her 
for her erstwhile misfortunes. 

** aK * 

Edward B. Lent made quite a hit with 
a book called Being Done Good, the ac- 
count of a man who tried to cure himself 
of rheumatism. He has hardly repeated 
his first success in his new book, Cupid’s 
Middle-Man (Cupples & Leon). The 
promise of the story, with its capital title, 
is better than its performance. It is a 
rather labored attempt to prove that it is 
not expedient to meddle with another’s 
love affairs. The incidents are more 
strange than congruous to the unfolding 
of the plot, and the humor drags. 


XK ok aK 


It was inevitable that our “benevolent 
assimilation” of the Philippines should 
have developed a crop of writers in 
search of new material and strange local 
color. But if the crop of writers was 
fairly large, James Hopper heads them 
easily. He has assimilated his material to 
good advantage in Caybigan (McClure, 
Phillips & Company), and these stories 
of life in the Philippines are thoroughly 
enjovable. There is the spice of adven- 
turous novelty in them, and much skill 
in the handling of the various themes in 
which the pluck and initiative of the 
American “assimilators” is revealed with 
truth, humor, and sympathy. 


The Corner House, by Fred. M. White 
(R. F. Fenno & Company), is a lurid tale 
of mystery and tragedy in the (suppos- 
edly) high life of London. The story is 
crude, and the telling of it is of a cheap, 
sensational kind—full of the thrills dear 
to the heart of the writer and the reader 
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of the usual “shilling shocker.” <A _ suc- 
cessful novelist turns Sherlock Holmes 
and outlines a story that springs into real- 
ity and completion through the stealing, 
by an adventuress, of his skeleton plot! 


* * * 


E. V. Lucas has essayed the rather 
well-worn but difficult device of telling 
a story in the form of letters in Listener's 
Lure (The Macmillan Company). As to 
the story, it is of the slightest texture— 
the love story of a man of letters and his 
ward and amanuensis. But the letters are 
cleverly written, and display the charac- 
teristics of the writers, not very marked, 
but individual enough to enable one to 
get through the book without fatigue, and 
to enjoy the little “Kensington comedy,” 
as the author calls it. The scene, needless 
to say, is laid in England, chiefly in Lon- 
don. 

_ 


A pleasing little comedy of court-life is 
The Prince Goes a-Fishing, by Elizabeth 
Duer (D. Appleton & Company). The 
court is the imaginary one of Palatina, 
and the comedy is caused by the escapade 
of the crown prince, who goes fishing, or 
is supposed to have gone, when he ought 
to have been on the way to meet his affi- 
anced bride. But the prince has his own 
notions of fishing and courting and a very 
pretty little comedy is the result, rather 
distracting to all concerned save the high 
contracting parties, who thoroughly enjoy 
themselves. 


The view which the Philippines present 
to the Pacific coast is described in The 
Promotion, a story of the Philippine war, 
by John Marvin Dean (Griffith & Row- 
land Press). The book takes up the life 
of a man from the coast with a mission 
in the Philippines, and an education which 
comes from active service through fight- 
ing, the water cure, and other features 
of campaigns and the archipelago. 

* * *K 


“Breezy” is an office boy who turns an 
advertisement that sells one hundred tubs 
of butter. He subsequently becomes ad- 
vertising manager. (Breezy, by George 
Frederick; with illustrations by W. D. 
Stevens. McClure, Phillips & Company.) 
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Jewish life in Russia has had its folk 
novelist in Isaac Loeb Perez, whose 
Stories and Pictures has just been trans- 
lated by Helena Frank, and published by 
the Jewish Publication Society. The 
tales are annals rather than fiction, giving 
with pitiless severity, but under the re- 
straining force of censorship, the direct 
and simple picture of the oppressed life 
of a race still in the house of bondage. 


aK 1K * 


“Everybody’s Magazine” had the first 
issue of Three Speeds Forward, an ad- 
mirable automobile love story by Lloyd 


Osbourne. It now appears in book form 
(D. Appleton & Company). 

The Burglar’s Club, by Henry A. Her- 
ing, has sixteen illustrations by F. H. 
Townsend. The story is rather highly 


flavored in tone and somewhat exaggera- 
ted, but is exciting, which, after all, was 
probably the intent of the author. (B. W. 
Dodge & Company.) 


* * x 


The murder of Stanford White, by 
Harry Thaw, is the subject of this 
“novel,” A Millionaire’s Revenge, by Olive 
Harper (J. S. Ogilvie). It follows the 
same lines as the play by Hal Reid. 


*K * * 


The Battle of the Weak, by Mrs. Henry 
Dudeney (G. W. Dillingham Company), 
is a title taken from the name of an Eng- 
lish village in which a woman of the eigh- 
teenth century not only marries the wrong 
man, but fails in love with the wrong 
lover. Cast in the time of the Napo- 
leonic wars, there is a touch of its distant 
battles and its adventure, with much de- 
scription of English scenery. 


* * * 
An historical romance during the time 
of Christ, by William Schuyler’ (Funk & 


Wagnalls Company), is Under Pontius 
Pilate, presented in the form of corre- 
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spondence between Caius Claudius Pro- 
culus in Judea and Lucius Domitius Ahen- 
obarbus at Athens, in the years 28 and 
29 A. D. A patient attempt is apparent 
to gain the Roman point of view. There 
are illustrations from well-known pictures. 
The book ends with the conversion of the 
Romans. 
*K ok * 


The Court of Pilate is a romance of 
Jerusalem in the days of the Messiah, 
by Roe R. Hobbs (R. F. Fenno & Com- 
pany). The chief characters are Paulino, 
and her lover, Cestus, the second Cen- 
turion of the Guards. 


* 1K 2k 


Dunny, by Philip Verrill Mighels (Har- 
per & Brothers), is a story by an unprac- 
ticed hand, directed by an observing eye, 
of life in the Sierras. There is some- 
thing of folk-life, with a little of the spe- 
cial environment, and now and then a 
touch of nature; but for the most part 
the story is commonplace. 


* *« 


The Story of Martin Coe, by Ralph D. 
Paine, is of a young filibuster, who de- 
serts from the United States Navy. A 
woman and a young girl living in a Maine 
town redeem Coe from his path of wrong- 
doing. (The Outing Publishing Com- 
pany. ) 


ok * ok 


The pocket edition of George Mere- 
dith’s novels (issued in sixteen volumes, 
Charles Scribner’s Sons) reaches comple- 
tion with the publication of The Amazing 
Marriage, Lord Ormont, and one volume 
each of poems and short stories. 


*K * * 


Nelson’s “New Century Library” pre- 
sents the works of Jane Austen, George 


Eliot, Scott. the Brontés, and Bulwer 
Lytton, in dainty, leather volumes of a 
convenient size. Jane Austen has two 


Brontés five; and Lord 


volumes; the 
Lytton four. 





A Critical Miscellany 


Reviews of Books on General Subjects 


PREDGD CRrws 


The South in History and Reminiscence 


HE output of books connected with 
T the South during and after the 
Civil War continues unabated, 
most of the volumes coming from 
the press of the Neale Company and that 
of Doubleday, Page & Company. The 
latter is more interested in narratives 
from the feminine point of view, while the 
former continues to issue reminiscences 
and biographies of those who took a 
leading part in the war. 

Dixie, After the War (Doubleday, Page 
& Company), by Myrta Lockett Avary, 
is a collection of disjecta membra put to- 
gether without any sense of proportion or 
historical perspective. It covers a wide 
range of topics, from politics to cooking, 
and from fashions to negro melodies. 
The sketches all have interest, even if the 
author cannot always maintain a_philo- 
sophical attitude, but it is much to be 
feared that the untutored reader will get 
an erroneous idea if he should take this 
for a complete record of conditions from 
1865 to 1880. Is is therefore a book that 
must be read with discrimination. As to 
the political portion, it is manifestly an 
ex parte presentation, though the author 
evidently desires to be fair, and does give 
a rather grudging assent to the fact that 
many of the officers and carpet-baggers 
who ruled the south for a period were 
upright and honorable. There is now no 
denial by any one that the South suffered 
many woes during the reconstruction 
period, yet these seem to have been in 
punishment for an attempt to dissolve the 
Union. The exact facts can be learned in 
many important volumes written by 
Southern as well as by Northern men 
who have studied the subject philosoph- 
ically. 

Of particular interest is Mrs. Avary’s 
narration of the woes of the Southern 
women after the war. The social and 
economic conditions were extraordinary, 
and the great poverty that visited almost 


every section made many sacrifices neces- 
sary. On the whole this is a record of 
which the sex may be proud. It is of in- 
terest that most of the sectional bitter- 
ness which still exists in the South in- 
heres in the women, and by no means only 
in those who remember the days of the 
war. : 

The Life and Letters of Robert E. Lee, 
by Rev. J. William Jones, the intimate 
friend and chaplain of the great com- 
mander, contains new material, principally 
in the publication of letters of General 
Lee, which further exemplify the nobility 
of character of the man. The book is not 
well-proportioned, and would scarcely 
stand alone as a satisfactory life of Lee, 
but as a supplement to others in existence 
it is of value. Certain it is that he was 
the great figure of the war on the Con- 
federate side, and almost the only one 
who emerges from that combat untar- 
nished in every respect. The son of Light 
Horse Harry Lee was mistaken in his 
ideas of the elements of which patriotism 
is made up, but he was personally a chey- 
alier, without fear and without reproach- 
This book (The Neale Publishing Com- 
pany) adds to the current estimate of his: 
character. ; 

Jefferson, Cabell and the University of 
Virginia, by John S. Patton, librarian of 
the institution, is an interesting account 
of the trials and tribulations through 
which the founders went before the Uni- 
versity was established, as well as of 
many which came afterward. As it is the 
principal educational institution of the 
South it deserves to have its history pub- 
lished. It could be wished that the 
author had shown a larger sense of pro- 
portion, but this will probably be different 
in the future. The book stands as an 
interesting record of a notable achieve- 
ment. (The Neale Publishing Com- 
pany.) 

JoserH M. Rocers. 
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Religious Thought in New Books 


A summary of wide extent, drawing on 
all the publications of the past thirty 
years on the Hebrew faith, the Bible, the 
archeology of scriptural lahds, and recent 
exploration, is used as the basis for a 
compilation by Hiram Chellis Brown, 
The Historical Basis of Religions, Primi- 
tive, Babylonian, and Jewish. It assumes 
the comparative view of religious devel- 
opment, reviews Babylonian conditions 
as the original Hebrew source, accepts 
the theory that the Jewish faith devel- 
oped through three stages, beginning 
with tradition, receiving shape from 
Moses, and a more formal organization 
in Judea. The conclusion reached is that 
the faith which was the result of this de- 
velopment has done more harm than any 
other one religion known to man, both 
in its original form and in its twin devel- 
opment into Christianity and Moham- 
medanism. (Herbert B. Turner & Com- 
pany.) 

Does God Comfort (Thomas Y. Crowell 


& Company) describes the progress of 
one soul toward self-knowledge and God. 


The World’s Christmas Tree, by 


Charles Edward Jefferson (Thomas Y. 
Crowell & Company), is a plea for per- 


sonal consecration; taking the Christmas 
tree as a symbol of the possibilities of the 
personal gift. 


The Orbit of Life, by Doctor William T. 
Herridge, a Presbyterian clergyman in 
charge of St. Andrew’s Church at Ot- 
tumwa, in Ottawa, brings together 
essays, delivered originally as sermons, 
which endeavor to touch on the more inti- 
mate side of ethics as applied to social 
relations. (Fleming H. Revell Company.) 


* Ok Ox 


The Personality of God (Thomas Y. 
Crowell & Company) is by Lyman Ab- 
bott, D. D., author of Salvation from 
Sin, The Supernatural, The Soul’s Quest 
After God. ‘This little book aims to be 
a compact presentation of the views con- 
cerning the personality of God which the 
author has for many years expressed in 
his sermons and writings. 


* aK ok 


Mr. Bradley Gilman, in The Open 
Secret of Nazareth, has followed in the 
track of Renan, giving in a series of 
letters the impressions of Palestine upon 
one who came at last to see that the con- 
secrated will is the secret of Jesus, a se- 
cret still open to the learning of any 
man. (Thomas Y. Crowell & Company.) 


New Verse ant Old 


It is difficult to speak of a book that 
has left one breathless from chuckling. 
In her Whimsey Anthology (Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons), Carolyn Wells has collected 
material for gratitude in a world that 
knows gray days. If the anthology is not 
complete, it is remarkably inclusive for a 
volume attaining the desideratum of its 
class—a book easily held in one hand 
while lying in a hammock. Old favorites 
are here, and many new to most readers, 
all well chosen for the end in view; to 
represent all divisions of whimsical versifi- 
cation, whimseys of form, language, con- 
ception, and to rejoice all senses of humor 
with something. 


In her first anthology Miss Wells omit- 
ted her own verse—a pity, since perhaps 
no other writer of nonsense equals her in 
perfect form, wit and humor. In this lat- 
est anthology she has happily yielded to 
public demand, and has admitted a little 
of her own clever work. 

Doggerel verses on Misrepresentative 
Women, by Harry Graham (Duffield & 
Company), succeed Misrepresentative 
Men and More Misrepresentative Men. 
“Eve,” “Lady Godiva,” “Marie Corelli,” ° 
and “Dame Rumor” are the figures de- 
scribed—in easy rhymes of the narrative, 
serio-comic order. 


Books for Boys and Girls 


A review of the verse of the sea by 
John Mansfield opens this collection of 
English marine poetry, A Sailor’s Gar- 
land (The Macmillan Company). Swin- 
burne’s lyrics, some of Tennyson’s poems 
still uncopyrighted, and two or three 
other poems, are omitted. The volume 
includes American poems, Whitman 
being fully represented. The book is 
classified, and gives a fit space to “chan- 
ties,” presenting the best anthology of the 
kind since Longfellow gathered his 
poems, Sea and Shore, two score years 
ago. 
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Cowper’s History of John Gilpin is here 
illustrated by Robert Seaver, with small 
wood cuts in the style of the seventeenth 
century chap books, and a touch of 


Bewick. (Houghton, Mifflin & Com- 
pany.) 

ok * ok 
Swinburne’s first volume, including 


“Laus Veneris,” is contained in Selected 
Lyrical Poems of Algernon Charles Swin- 
burne (Harper & Brothers). Nearly all 
the work for which this poet will be re- 
membered is here save the lyrics in his 
dramas. 


Books for Boys and Girls 


In Four Boys of the Yellowstone (Loth- 
rop, Lee & Shepard Company), Mr. 
Everett T. Tomlinson has happily united 
a tale of travel, and its numerous inci- 
dents, with careful description of places 
and localities. The little volume is pro- 
fusely illustrated by Mr. H. C. Edwards. 


* * 


Nancy Rutledge, written and illustrated 
by Katharine Pyle (Little, Brown & 
Company), is an interesting child’s book, 
acceptable and suitable for a Christmas 
gift. 


* *K * 


Mr. William J. Long, in The Briar 
Patch Philosophy (Ginn & Company), has 
applied his animal psychology to “Peter 
Rabbit,” the human side of the matter 
being made more visible than in Mr. 
Long’s earlier descriptions of people 
under the guise of nature stories. 


* * '* 


Harding of St. Timothy’s, by Arthur 
Stanwood Pier (Houghton, Mifflin & 
Company), is intended to be a blend of 
the life of Exeter, St. Paul’s and Groton 
Schools. Athletics and outdoor life play 
an important part, as well as school socie- 
ties. 

. + © 


This historical romance, written as his- 
tory, in the framework of a tale, though 


without any love story, and minutely 
careful of detail, reviews the exploration 
of Ferdinand De Soto. Its author, Fred- 
erick A. Ober, adds in this another vol- 
ume to the “Heroes of American His- 
tory” (Harper & Brothers), to which he 
has already contributed volumes on Cor- 
tes, Columbus, Pizarro, and Balboa. These 
books are intended for young readers. 


Saturday Mornings, by Caroline French 
3enton (Dana, Estes & Company), is the 
story of a little girl’s experiments and dis- 
coveries which, for the most part, orig- 
inally appeared as a serial in “Good 
Housekeeping.” 


ee & 


A Little Girl in Old Quebec is another 
of Miss Amanda A. Douglas’ happy child 
tales. A small girl has been in old New 
York, Boston, Philadelphia, Washington, 
New Orleans, Detroit, St. Louis, Chi- 
cago, San Francisco, and other places, 
and this series tells of her adventures. 
(Dodd, Mead & Company.) 


Further Fortunes of Pinkey Perkins, by 
Captain Harold Hammond (The Century 
Company), is the second volume, and is 
full of fun. All the mischief in the boys 
is wholesome. It is said that these “ad- 
ventures” are largely reminiscences of 
the author’s own boyhood. 
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The Land of Pardons* 


“Far from gay cities and the ways of 
men,’ where the waves of the Atlantic 
and the English Channel surge madly 
upon the rocks, in picturesque Brittany, 
the simple peasants and fisher folk still 
cherish the legends and customs which M. 
Anatole le Braz describes in The Land of 
Pardons, calling to mind what Matthew 
Arnold and Renan have told us about the 
mystery, the magic, and the melancholy 
so highly characteristic of the Celtic 
races, so deeply seated in their nature. 
We can readily understand their clinging 
attachment to beliefs and customs, their 
inheritance from a more poetic age. 

These Pardons are religious festivals, 
differing in localities according to the 
saint that is honored, or some neighbor- 
hood tradition. Remarkable it is with 
what persistence belief in the superna- 
tural will linger on in the minds of the 
uneducated. In Brittany to this day, and 
in Ireland to a very recent date, midsum- 
mer day, the festival of Saint John the 
Baptist, is and was kept by lighting huge 
fires on hill and mountain tops. Indeed, 
the writer of this has seen in the coal 
regions of Pennsylvania, as late as the 
summer of 1887, fires to commemorate 
Saint John’s Eve, fires lighted by Celts 
here in America, descendants of those 
races who, in far off, bygone ages sacri- 
ficed to the sungod in wilds, on moun- 
tain tops in Asia. 

The Bretons still hold to the belief in 
fairies, and it is interesting to note that 
the name, Mary Morgan, so common in 
Wales, the home of a branch of the Celtic 
race, is that of a Breton sea-fairy or siren. 

Let M. le Braz, passionate lover of 
Brittany and its people, speak for them: 

“The Breton has given up none of his 
old dreams, has renounced none of his 
old ideals. He has remained faithful to 
the religion of righteousness. Like all 
races that have suffered, he comforts him- 
self with a Messianic hope.” 

Mary Lioyp. 





*TuHrE Lanp oF Parpons. By Anatole 
le Braz. Illustrated. The Macmillan Com- 


pany. 


A Book of English Gardens* 


“For what word conjures up such 
varied memories, such delights of light 
and color, or such fragrant sadness as the 
word garden? It fills the mind with vis- 
ions ot the past, joys of people long be- 
yond earth’s beauty; yet the memory of 
the paths they trod, the scent of the flow- 
ers they loved, the gardens that they 
planned and planted and made beautiful, 
do they not remain an everlasting heri- 
tage?’ These are the closing sentences 
of the introductory essay to Mr. M. R. 
Gloag’s delightful book on English gar- 
dens. Who is there among us who has 
not the memory of some garden, weli- 
known in childhood, in which the graveled 
paths were bordered on either side by gay 
flowers that nodded higher than the child- 
ish heads? And who among us has not 
planned a delightful garden—planned it, 
and dreamed over it, and longed to plant 
it? Since the very beginnings of the 
world man has turned earthward, not only 
for the necessities of life, but also for its 
pleasures. The history of gardens and 
their development can be traced through 
the centuries. This or that man famous 
in the history of the world planned this, 
or loved to walk in that beautiful garden. 

Mr. Gloag thinks that in old English 
gardens we see the culmination of the art 
of gardening. To his mind modern gar- 
dens have not the same charm, not only 
because they are not filled with the mem- 
ories of the past days, but also because 
individuality has crept too much to the 
front, and we garden for flowers, not for 
effect. 

“Charm seemed to belong to the days 
when people wrote, thought about, and 
planned their gardens—not only grew 
flowers in them.” And so Mr. Gloag has 
written for us this Book of English Gardens 
that we may see the value of this charm, 
and that we may know the fascination of 
gardens with a past, and that we may, 
perhaps, think about and plan our gar- 
dens—“not only grow flowers in them.” 

C. Epna BrAMBLE. 


*A Book oF ENGLISH GARDENS. By M. R. 
Gloag. The Macmillan Company. 
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Dr. Charles C. Abbott has rambled and 
meditated, and has written much. In the 
present book, The Rambles of an Idler, 
(George W. Jacobs & Company), with 
its title that combines the names of Dr. 
Johnson’s two periodicals, we find the 
sage of Trenton in intimate mood, record- 
ing his musings in pleasant prose and in 
fragments of quoted verse. 

‘To wander as Nature’s guest,” he 
says, “has been my aim; alike in sun- 
shine and in shadow, under the bright 
blue sky, and when the storm-king as- 
serted his ugly strength; gathering a 
harvest that does not diminish.” 

Dr. Abbott pleads for idleness, rational 
idleness, the fruit of leisure earned by 
labor. This idleness we may enrich by 
communing with Mother Nature in all 
weathers. In truth, the idleness com- 
mended by the author is only Thoreau’s 
practice and Wordsworth’s. To follow 
such hours of rambling and thoughtful 
observation is to broaden one’s horizon 
and to attain the wise passiveness of the 
true philosopher. Sunshine and storm, 
dark and daylight, all have their charms 
for the sensible and sensitive wanderer 
like Dr. Abbott; for all we have studied 
of botany and geology and biology comes 
into play in our days afield. If you are 
fond of Jefferies and Thoreau you are 
sure to like our New Jersey “Rambler,” 
for his acute eye, and sympathetic record- 
ing of impressions in his country walks 
among the trees and meadow flowers and 
bird-haunted orchards. 


sk ke 
*k * 


On Reading, an essay by Georg 
Brandes (Duffield & Company), is a plea 
by a great critic for attentive reading. 
He holds books to be among the most 
important agencies for advancing moral 
insight as well as securing mental 
growth. 


Professor Simon Newcomb is not only 
one of the most prominent astronomers in 
the world, but of them all he has per- 
haps the rarest facility in writing about 
this complex subject in a way that any 
person of intelligence may understand. 
Even when he must refer to the most ab- 
struse problems, of which the reader is 
naturally ignorant, he illuminates his sub- 
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ject with homely illustrations which are 
of the highest practical value. His Side 
Lights on Astronomy (Harper & Brothers) 
is a collection of lectures and magazine 
articles which have been published in re- 
cent years, and all are of interest. Those 
of most importance, perhaps, are the ones 
that discuss the extent of the universe. 
Though a man of enthusiasm and imag- 
ination, Dr. Newcomb is too wise to over- 
state the truth in any way. His style is 
pleasing, even if he cannot allow the 
reader as wide a scope as some of the 
imaginative writers on astronomy. 


The Wild Flower Book, by Alice Louns- 
berry (Frederick A. Stokes Company), 
has seventy-seven illustrations from pho- 
tographs. It is a book intended for young 
people. Beginning in the early spring, it 
is full of incidents usual to outdoor life 
in the country. 


For required reading in the Chautauqua 
course, Dr. George William Knox, who 
was in Japan for a number of years, both 
as professor of homiletics in the Union 
Theological Seminary at Tokio, and of 
philosophy and ethics in the Imperial 
University of Japan, has brought to- 
gether, partly out of his experience as 
lecturer on comparative religion in the 
New York Union Theological Seminary, 
and partly from his popular lectures, a 
summary on the American duty and the 
present situation. In The Spirit of the 
Orient he describes India, China and 
Japan from the Asiatic point of view. 
(Thomas Y. Crowell & Company.) 


* ok 2k 


The dean of the Episcopal Theolog- 
ical School at Cambridge, Dr. George 
Hodges, in three addresses, “The Busi- 
ness of Being a Wife,” “A Mother,” and 
“A Father,” blent together in a single 
slender volume, The Happy Family 
(Thomas Y. Crowell & Company), has 
dealt in kindly humor with the ethics of 
the marriage state. 


* * * 


President Roosevelt’s recent speeches 
and his published works are used as the 
field from which brief extracts have been 
taken, all illustrating various phases of 
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A Square Deal. The editor is Horace 
Markley. (The Allendale Press.) 


The address which Henry van Dyke 
delivered on The Americanism of Wash- 
ington, on the 22d of February, before 
the University of Pennsylvania, has 
been reprinted in a graceful, but some- 
what over decorated volume (Harper & 
Brothers). Without altering the conven- 
tional view of Washington the essay has 
a touch of the more inspiring aspect 
which a great man presents at the end 
of a century from his death. 


* * *K 


Mr. Henry A. Ogden was selected 
twenty years ago by the War Department 
to prepare drawings, giving the uniforms 
of the United States Army from its com- 
mencement. The outline sketches and 
colored plates in Our Army for Our Boys, 
by Tudor Jenks (Moffat, Yard & Com- 
pany), present the succession of uniforms 
from the Revolution to the present time. 
An account is given of army organization, 
development, and equipment for boys. 


ok * aK 


Every Man a King, by Dr. Orison Swett 
Marden, takes up under chapter headings, 
“Mind Ruling,” “Our Moods,” “Building 
Character,” etc. The author is the editor 
of “Success,” and the volume (T. Y. 
Crowell & Company) collects a number 
of essays similar to those which Smiles 
has written, though without his frequent 
use of biographical incident. 

* ok * 


Success Nuggets, by the same author, 
collects brief aphorisms dealing with 
both success and failure, and culled from 
the pages of the journal whose title they 
suggest. They present exactly the same 
homely ethics as is found in Poor Richard. 

ok * 1K 

Crumbs and His Times (Doubleday, 
Page & Company), is the story of a child, 
by his mother, extending over his first 
five or six years, with a little moral run- 
ning through it, in which Dolores Bacon 
suggests how a boy shall be brought up. 

* * x 

Mr. Clark E. Carr, the last survivor 
of the Gettysburg Cemetery Commission, 
has made Lincoln’s address the subject 


of a most valuable summary of his own 
reminiscences, and of the circumstances 
in which the address was delivered. The 
book contains a number of facts not be- 
fore recorded; and most important of all, 
adds the testimony of one more eye- 
witness to its delivery. (Lincoln at Get- 
tysburg. A. C. McClurg & Company.) 


Lincoln’s Gettysburg speech is made 
the subject and setting of an_ historical 
apologue, intended to show Lincoln’s 
character, in The Perfect Tribute, by Mary 
Raymond Shipman Andrews. (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons.) 


* * * 


Mr. Edgar Saltus, who has written on 
many kinds of vagrom love in prose and 
verse, has reviewed the passion from the 
day of the Hebrew to the present, in 
chapters which take up each of the 
world’s great civilizations. The title is 
Historia Amoris, the divine passion as it 
has influenced historic personalities, Sol- 
omon, Sappho, Abelard. (Mitchell Ken- 
nerley.) 


* * 


In his fourth book, Jn London Town, 
F. Berkley Smith has deviated somewhat 
from his previous style and sphere of 
action, though he says in his preface that 
this “has been a passing glance in the 
crowd, the impressions which might have 
been gained by any traveler who crossed 
the channel, hired a hansom at Charing 
Cross, and lost himself in the throng.” 
The volume is one of entertaining studies 
and vivid sketches of life in the British 
metropolis. (Funk & Wagnalls Com- 

 .  . 


Putting the Most into Life, by Booker 
T. Washington (Thomas Y. Crowell & 
Company), gives six essays taken from an 
address at Tuskegee to the school of 
which he is the head. Full of simple 
illustrations drawn from conditions in the 
South, it will be valuable to all for its 
simple Christian philosophy of life, full 
of suggestion, stimulus, and the inspira- 
tion of the noble life. 

x * * 


American Character, by Brander Mat- 
thews (Thomas Y. Crowell & Company), 
is a dissertation on American character- 
istics, as the title implies, and embodies 
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Tolstoi’s view, which Professor Mat- 
thews evidently considers the true one. 


Modern Music and Musicians, by R. A. 
Streatfield (The Macmillan Company), is 
a much better book than its rather trite 
title might imply. There have been many 
books of this nature which were unillu- 
minating. But it is pleasant to record that 
here is a musician who has studied the 
original scores of the masters, and who is 
able to write intelligently of his subject 
for the ordinary public. This is an un- 
usual publication. Most works of the sort 
are by men who are not musicians, and 
who take their views at second hand— 
often from the prejudiced writers of the 
period when controversy raged around 
every musical head that appeared above 
the horizon—or else by those who write 
in technical terms which the ordinary man 
of culture cannot understand. 

The author gives a series of essays in 
interpretation of the masters of music and 
the work that they accomplished. He has 
a singular facility of analysis, and his 
comments are almost always clearly in- 
terpretative. All that he writes seems 
sane and unbiased. He has covered the 
whole evolution of music in the scientific 
method, and with a literary quality which 
is of itself charming. His principal thesis 
is that music is not an abstraction but “a 
means of expressing human emotion as 
definite and as incisive as any of the sister 
arts.” This he demonstrates admirably. 
Of course all views of art are individual, 
but it seems likely that those of the au- 
thor will meet the commendation of a 
wide circle in the music-loving public. 


* * * 


Mr. William James Henderson has 
béen for a quarter of a century the mu- 
sical critic of the “New York Times,” hav- 
ing been almost born in the office of 
which his father was city editor. Out 
of this experience, his contact with sing- 
ers and teachers, a highly cultivated taste 
and a precise acquaintance with the 
methods of great artists, Mr. Henderson 
has written a book, The Art of the Singer 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons), which will be 
of some value to every speaker, of much 
value and interest to those who know 
nothing about singing, but of small use 
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to professional singers whose training has 
to proceed upon an entirely different line 
from that of verbal description, however 
accurate the description may be. At the 
same time the régime of the artist and 
his voice, intellectual, physical, and psy- 
chic, receives a very considerable illustra- 
tion in this work. 


At the Sign of the Sphynx, Second 
Series, a book of 120 original charades, by 
Carolyn Wells (Duffield & Company), is 
what one would expect it to be who knows 
its author—the versification perfect, the 
charades clever, and the latent laugh 
ready to escape—like carbonic gas—when 
one guesses the word. (Answers are 
mercifully given at the end of the volume 
for those who might otherwise miss the 
fun.) It is a volume, like the first series, 
appealing most to those who love cha- 
rades; but there will be more of these if 
the book is disseminated. 


Ambrose Bierce began, as a San Fran- 
cisco journalist of “The Wasp,” some 
twenty-five years ago, suggestive defini- 
tions, which he has since continued in 
the “Argonaut,” and in other like week- 
lies. They have been widely quoted, and 
have suggested many bits of appropriated 
wit. They appear now as The Cynic’s 
Word Book (Doubleday, Page & Com- 
pany). Sharp and _ suggestive when 
printed individually, a meal of some one 
hundred and thirty-four pages of them 
grows somewhat tedious. 


*x* * * 


Kindly epigrams of a humorous turn, 
as “there is one secret a woman can keep: 
the fact that she is not loved,” and “wom- 
an proposes, Cupid disposes,” make up 
the volume Cozy Corner Confidences, by 
Walter Pulitzer (The Dodge Publishing 
Company). 

*K ok *K 


Campaigning with Grant, by General 
Horace Porter, who was long on the staff 
of the commander of the armies, is a new 
edition of a work that has already 
achieved success. This edition is on thin- 
ner paper, so that the volume bulks less, 
but otherwise it is the same. Aside from 
the Memoirs of Grant, it is the best rec- 
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ord we have of the last year of the war 
in the east, and it greatly supplements 
what that modest leader refused to write 
on his own account. (The Century 
Company.) 


The Century Company has issued a neat 
volume of the addresses of the late John 
Hay, including about a dozen of the 
speeches made at banquets or on notable 
occasions, the most important being his 
address on McKinley before Congress, 
which somehow or other fails in com- 
parison with Blaine’s address on Garfield, 
with which it must inevitably be com- 
pared. These occasional addresses by 
Mr. Hay lose much because they were 
written for special times and circum- 
stances, which cold type cannot recon- 
struct. But each of them shows the lit- 
erary refinement that characterized the 
dead statesman, and all of them are worth 
preserving. 


The Apache leader Geronimo was the 
last of the great Indian fighters in Amer- 
ican history. He has passed thirty years 
of his life in captivity, after a brief but 
brilliant career. At its close he has told 
it to a trained newspaper man, now super- 
intendent of education in Lawton, Okla- 
homa, S. M. Barrett. The story of his 
life appears accurate. It agrees closely 
with such facts as are known. It con- 
tains considerable Apache folk-lore, and 
is throughout a vital document, entered 
under the title Geronimo, the Story of His 
Life (Duffield & Company). Photographs 
of Geronimo and his companions illus- 
trate the story. 


* ok 


Ronald McDonald was one of the fur- 
traders of the Northwest, whose life 
bridged the last seventy years of this 
trade. In McDonald of Oregon, by Eva 
Emery Dye (A. C. McClurg & Com- 
pany), he recounts his life in a cross be- 
tween the historical novel and a historical 
document. The early days of Oregon are 
introduced, family names are plentifully 
used, and the actual life of McDonald, as 
well as government reports, are drawn 


upon. 
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New Books Received too Late for 
Review 


Puck oF Poox’s Hiuu. By 
ling. Doubleday, Page & Co. 
THE Dracon PainteR. By Mary McNeil 


Rudyard Kip- 


Fenollosa (Sidney McCall). Little, Brown 
& Co. 

From DREAM TO VISION OF LIFE. By Lil- 
ian Whiting. Little, Brown & Co. 

THE SinveER Mapye. By Marion Keith. 
Fleming H. Revell Company. 

Waite Fire. By John Oxenham. Ameri- 


can Tract Society. 
THE MIRROR OF THE SEA. 
rad. Harper & Bros. 
Gray Mist. By the author of “The Mar- 
tyrdom of an Empress.” Harper & Bros. 


Ry Joseph Con- 


Katrina. By Roy Rolfe Gilson. The 
3aker & Taylor Company. 
A Kune’s Divinity. By Dolores Bacon. 


Henry Holt & Co. 
THE Port AND THE ParisH. By Mary Moss. 
Henry Holt & Co. 


In THE SHADOW OF THE LoRD. By Mrs. 
Hugh Fraser. Henry Holt & Co. 
THE PRESIDENT OF QuEX. By Helen M. 


Winslow. Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Company. 

MarceL Levicnet. By Elwyn Barron. 
Duffield & Co. 

TarRRY AT HoME TRAVELS. By Edward Ever- 
ett Hale. The Macmillan Company. 

PERSONAL REMINISCENCES OF HENRY IRVING. 
By Bram Stoker. 2 vols. The Macmillan 
Company. 

CuHARLES GopFREY LELAND. By Elizabeth 
Robins Pennell. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

MouieErRE. By H. C. Chatfield-Taylor. Duf- 
field & Co. 

THE BoRDERLAND OF PsycHICAL RESEARCH. 
By James H. Hyslop. Herbert B. Turner & 
Co. 

No Frienp LIke A Sister. By Rosa N. 
Carey. J. B. Lippincott Company. 

FRIENDS ON THE SHELF. By Bradford Tor- 
rey. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
THE BELOVED VAGABOND. 
The John Lane Company. 
THE GUARDED FLAME. 

D. Appleton & Co. 

TraFFic. By E. Temple Thruston. 
Dillingham Company. 

HaAEcKEL. By Wilhelm BOlsche. 
W. Jacobs & Co. 

Trusia. By Davis 
Jacobs & Co. 

Rico MEn’s CHILDREN. By Geraldine Bon- 
ner. The Bobbs-Merrill Company. 

THE SHADOW OF THE House. By 
Strannik. McClure, Phillips & Co. 

THE CHARLATANS. By Bert Leston Taylor. 
The Bobbs-Merrill Company. 7 

My Oxp Baitiwick. By Owen 
Fleming He Revell Company. 

Don-a-DrEAMs. By Harvey J. O'Higgins. 
The Century Company. 

THE DREAM AND THE BUSINESS. 
Oliver Hobbes. D. Appleton & Co. 

RING IN THE NEw. By Richard Whiteing. 
The Century Company. 


3y W. J. Locke. 
By W. B. Maxwell. 
G. W. 
George 
3rinton. George W. 
Ivan 


Kildare. 
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The Scribes 


By William Griffith 


HIS may have been a gallant trade, 
When poetry was in its prime, 
When poets wielded pen and blade 
And it was all a merry mime. 
And whether done in prose or rhyme, 
Or whether with a blotted tear 
Upon the faded leaves of time, 
Where are the scribes of vester-year? 


Gay motley and the cap and bells 
Were worn and welcomed in an age 
When battlements and citadels 
Were seldom darkened by the sage. 
It was the courtier and the page 
Before the wizard and the seer, 
When mimes and minstrels were the rage. 
Where are the scribes of yester-year? 


And now the harp is still, and sleep 
Has fallen on the troubadour, 

As on the monarch buried deep 
In volumes of forgotten lore: 

His glory and the name he bore 
3egin to fade and disappear. 

The world is growing more and more. 
Where are the scribes of yester-year ? 


Envoy. 
> © , [° . 
srief are the days, and art is long. 
Only a moment linger here 
Over the burden of the song: 
Where are the scribes of vester-vear? 
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A Home Reading Course in Literature 


Lesson XXXVII 


English 


Period XII. The Victorian Era 


The Work of Feminine Novelists 


f§ Fanny Burney 
\ Jane Austen 


This study of Literature began in the April, 1904, issue of BooK News. Up to the present time the 
periods considered have included the Preparatory Period, the Ages of Chaucer, Spenser, Shakespeare, and 
Milton, the Age of Queen Anne, and Modern Literature, to the Victorian Era. The present lesson takes 
up the first feminine novelists of importance, Fanny Burney and Jane Austen. 


Books for supplementary reading include Pancoast’s Jntroduction to English Literature, Makers of 


English Fiction, by W. J. Dawson (Revell); 7e Diary of Madame D’ Arblay, Evelina. 


Fanny Burney 1752-1840 


N our consideration of the novelists 
of the Victorian Era, we have, 
properly speaking, reached the 
Brontés. But before we study this 

interesting little group of writers we will 
go back to the latter part of the eigh- 
teenth century, and take up Fanny Bur- 
ney and Jane Austen—the first important 
feminine writers of English fiction. 
Frances Burney, who later became 
Madame D’Arblay, never had what might 
be called a systematic education. Born at 
King’s Lynn, on June 13, 1752, she was 
taken to London when she was eight 
years of age. Her mother died in 1761, 
and her father married again. This 
father was Dr. Charles Burney, a friend 
of Dr. Johnson, Garrick, Burke, Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, and the rest of that 
famous group. Mrs. Piozzi, who was 
earlier Mrs. Thrale, and one of Dr. John- 


son’s most intimate friends, describes Dr. 
Burney, in her Autobiography, as a tiny 
man who was continually bowing as if 
to a superior; yet if anyone had dared to 
accuse him of inferiority he would have 
resented the imputation with no little 
warmth. Mrs. Thrale maintains that he 
was the only man who ever surprised Dr. 
Johnson into asking his pardon. 

It was in this intellectual circle that 
Frances Burney grew up. Her knowledge 
came from things she saw, conversations 
she heard and participated in, and from 
the many books that she read, without 
discrimination, and without guidance. 

In 1768 she began her famous Diary, 
later published, and now one of the most 
informative and entertaining records that 
we have of the period in which she lived 
a period that has been cele- 
brated in fiction in The Jessamy Bride. 

Even as a child Fanny Burney essayed 
to write little stories. But it took courage 
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for her to put her work before the public; 
courage and patience, for it was not so 
easy to find a publisher. However, in 
1778, her first novel, Evelina, a book in 
which her father had an infinite amount 
of faith, was issued anonymously. When 
the truth came out she was widely ap- 
plauded among the host of friends who 
recognized the value of what she had 
done; and in 1782 she was persuaded to 
publish Cecilia. The fame that now came 
to her brought her to the attention of the 
King and Queen, and she was appointed 
to be Second Keeper of the Robes. 
Though disliking the honor thus thrust 
upon her, she accepted the post; but five 
years served to break down her health, 
and she was compelled to retire. In 1793 
she married General D’Arblay, an emigré 
living with Madame de Staél, whom he 
served in the capacity of amanuensis. 

One son was born to them, in 1794. 
Her third novel, Camilla, came in 1796. 
They were living in France most of the 
time, but later went to Bath. General 
D’Arblay died in 1818; his wife had pub- 
lished her last novel, The Wanderer, four 
years before. Madame D’Arblay lived 
until 1840, dying in London in her eighty- 
eighth year. 

Dr. W. J. Dawson’s summing of the lit- 
erary qualities of Fanny Burney is thus 
expressed : 

She brought to her task a mind of singular 
vivacity, an eye characterized by a power of 
acutest observation, and a heart capable of 
the intensest feeling. The claim has been 
made for her that she invented the novel of 
domestic satire, and it is a just claim. Yet it 
is rather as a forerunner of a yet greater 
woman of genius, Jane Austen, whose su- 


preme power lay in domestic satire, that Miss 
Burney is remembered. 


Selections 


MapaAME D’ArBLAY’s LittLE Boy 
His PRESENTATION TO THE QUEEN. 
From the Diary oF MADAME D’ARBLAY. 


I was not a little anxious, you will believe, 
in this presentation of my unconsciously hon- 
ored rogue, who entered the White closet to- 
tally unimpressed with any awe, and only 
with a sensation of disappointment in not 
meeting again the gay young party, and 
variety of playthings, he had left above. The 
queen, nevertheless, was all condescending in- 
dulgence, and had a Noah’s Ark ready dis- 
played upon the table for him. 

But her look was serious and full of care, 
and, though perfectly gracious, none of her 
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winning smiles brightened her countenance, 
and her voice was never cheerful. I have 
since known that the Irish conspiracy with 
France was just then discovered, and O’Con- 
nor that very morning taken. No wonder 
she would have felt a shock that pervaded her 
whole mind and manners. If we are all struck 
with such developments of treason, danger, 
and guilt, what must they prove to the royal 
family, at whom they are regularly aimed? 
How my heart has ached for them in that 
horrible business. 

“And how does your papa do?” said the 
queen. 

“He’s at Telsa,” answered the child. 

“And how does grandpapa do?” 

“He’s in the toach,” he replied. 

“And what a pretty frock you’ve got on! 
Who made it—you, mamma, or little aunty?” 

The little boy grew restless, and pulled me 
about, with a desire to change his situation. 
I was a good deal embarrassed, as I saw the 
queen meant to enter into conversation as 
usual; which I knew to be impossible, unless 
he had some entertainment to occupy him. 
She perceived this soon, and had the good- 
ness immediately to open the Noah’s Ark 
herself, which she had meant he should take 
away with him to examine and possess at 
once. But he was now soon in raptures; and, 
as the various animals were produced, he 
capered with joy; such as, “O! a tow (cow)!” 
But at the dog, he clapped his little hands, 
and running close to her Majesty, leant upon 
her lap, exclaiming, “O, it’s bowwow.” 

“And do you know this, little man?” said 
the queen, showing him a cat. 

“Yes,” cried he, again jumping as he leant 
upon her, “its name is talled pussie!” 

And at the appearance of Noah, in a green 
mantle, and leaning on a stick, he said, “At’s 
(that’s) the shepherd’s boy!” 

The queen now inquired about my dear 
father, and heard all I had to say relative to 
his apartments, with an air of interest, yet 
not as if it was new to her. I have great rea- 
son to believe the accommodation then ar- 
ranging, and since settled, as to his continu- 
ance in the College, has been deeply influ- 
enced by some royal hint. . 

I imagined she had just heard of the mar- 
riage of Charlotte, for she inquired after my 
sister Frances, whom she had never men- 
tioned before since I quitted my post. I was 
obliged briefly to relate the transaction, seek- 
ing to adorn it by stating Mr. Broome’s being 
the author of “Simkin’s Letters.” She agreed 
in their uncommon wit and humor. 

My little rebel, meanwhile, finding his ani- 
mals were not given into his own hands, but 
removed from their mischief, was struggling 
all this time to get at the Tunbridge ware of 
the queen’s workbox; and, in defiance of all 
my efforts to prevent him, he seized one 
piece, which he called a hammer, and began 
violently knocking the table with it. I would 
fain have taken it away silently; but he re- 
sisted such grave authority, and so continu- 
ally took it back, that the queen, to my great 
confusion, now gave it him. Soon, however, 
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tired also of this, he ran away from me into 
the next room, which was their Majesties’ 
bedroom, and in which were all the jewels 
ready to take to St. James’, for the Court 
attire. 

I was excessively ashamed, and obliged to 
bring him back in my arms, and there to 
keep him. “Get down, little man,” said the 
queen; “you are too heavy for your mamma.” 

He took not the smallest notice of this 
admonition. The queen, accustomed to more 





STEVENTON PARSONAGE 
The birthplace of Jane Austen 


implicit obedience, repeated it; but he only 
nestled his little head in my neck, and worked 
about his whole person, so that I with dif- 
ficulty held him. 

The queen now imagined he did not know 
whom she meant, and said, “What does he 
call you? Has he any particular name for 
you?” 

He now lifted up his head, and before I 
could answer, called out, in a fondling man- 
ner, “Mamma, Mamma!” 

“O!” said she, smiling, “he knows who I 
mean!” 





JANE AUSTEN’s DESK 


In the parlor of Chawton Cottage 


His restlessness still interrupting all atten- 
tion, in defiance of my earnest whispers for 
quietness, she now said, “Perhaps he is 
hungry,” and rang her bell, and order a page 
to bring some cakes. 

He took one with great pleasure, and was 
content to stand down to eat it. I asked him 
if he had anything to say for it; he nodded his 
little head and composedly answered, “Sanky, 
queen!” This could not help amusing her, 
nor me, neither, for I had no expectation of 
quite so succinct an answer. 


Jane Austen, 1775-1817 


Jane Austen never enjoyed the social 
advantages that fell to the lot of Fanny 
Burney. Though she loved the works of 
Dr. Johnson she did not know the man; 
it was not her privilege to listen to the 
intellectual discourse of Burke and Rey- 
nolds, to witness the pleasantries of that 
lovable genius, David Garrick. Miss Aus- 
ten died unmarried; the hint of an old 
romance can scarcely be said to have 
foundation in fact. 

3orn in 1775, at Steventon Parsonage, 
in Hampshire, Jane Austen was the sev- 
enth child of a country clergyman. Her 
education was obtained at home, and for 
twenty-five years she knew no life save 
that of the country—her horizon was 
bounded by the small towns of Whit- 
church and Basington. Village life she 
knew, and knew thoroughly; the ma- 
chinery of a simple household controlled 
her whole personal existence. Naturally 
retiring, she was carefully trained in the 
conventionalities of the feminine, to the 
extent that she never fully realized her 
own powers, and was always fearful of 
exercising her genius save in the quietest 
and most unobtrusive way. 

Yet this was the woman who actually 
made possible the domestic comedy, the 
novel of manners, the study of the sim- 
pler phases of life. This was the woman 
to whom the brilliant Madame D’Arblay 
was but a “forerunner ;” the woman who 
has been placed side by side with Thack- 
eray, has even been mentioned, because of 
certain characteristics, with Shakespeare. 

Miss Austen was not yet twenty-one 
years of age when she wrote Pride and 
Prejudice; Sense and Sensibility was writ- 
ten immediately after, and Northanger 
Abbey was finished in 1798. But no pub- 
lisher was to be found for them; the 
world that was to revel in Thackeray was 
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not ready for this young girl who sup- 
plied a something not yet asked for. Just 
what effect the disappointment of not 
being able to place her books before a 
public had on Miss Austen is not known. 
She was certainly not so proud of her 
achievements as to dwell very long upon 
the apparent failure. But she must sud- 
denly have feared that too much import- 
ance had been attached to her work by 
herself and her people, for she discon- 
tinued her writing. In May, 1801, the 
family moved to Bath; when the father 
died, in 1805, the remaining members at 
home went to live in Southampton, from 
whence they moved again to Chawton 
Cottage, a mile from Alton, not far from 
the old Steventon Parsonage. Then, in 
1811, Jane Austen began once more to 
compose novels. Sense and Sensibility 
was resurrected, sold for £150, and pub- 
lished. Mansfield Park was written, but 
was not issued until after Pride and Preju- 
dice. Emma appeared in 1815. In that 
year Miss Austen’s health failed. She 
finished Persuasion, but 1817 found her 
so frail that she was taken to Winchester 
for medical advice. She died there on 
July 18, and was buried in Winchester 
Cathedral. 

To quote from Dr. Dawson's Makers of 
English Fiction: 

Jane Austen brought to her task of social 
comedy a singular combination of rare gifts 
—a wit and satire of wonderful delicacy, a 
mind of great penetration, a style absolutely 
pellucid and effortless. No novelist has ever 
been more thoroughly an artist both in her 
attitude towards her own work and in her 
respect for her own limitations. She is so 
impersonal in her attitude that one may seek 
in vain for any trace of her own opinions or 
thoughts in her writings. 

It was a dull, commonplace aspect of 
life that Miss Austen saw; the monotony 
of days unrelieved by excitement; an ex- 
istence that was gray, uncolored by 
events. Yet from this apparently unin- 
teresting routine she managed to build 
the pleasant world of her novels—a 
world in which people move actually and 
naturally; smile, shed tears, love and 
marry—conventionally, but entertainingly 
just the same. Tragedy never stalks 
through these books; the women are not 
addicted to hysteria, or to wild dreams 
of romance. And yet one never tires 
of reading Pride and Prejudice—for here 
are life and human nature: both viewed 


through kindly, humorous eyes that gaze 
charitably on faults, and appreciate the 
way man tries to do his best and utmost. 
To go back to Dr. Dawson: 

The genius of Jane Austen lies in this per- 
fect even severe simplicity. Her characters 
evolve themselves without any aid of dra- 
matic episodes. Her plot is as natural and 
inevitable as a problem in mathematics. 
Everything is fitted together with the most 
delicate contrivance, with the art that effec- 
tually conceals art. From first to last the at- 
mosphere is exquisitely lucid, the style dis- 
tinct and firm, the figures, in spite of the old- 





WHERE JANE AUSTEN DIED 


College Street, Winchester 


fashioned stiffness of their phrase and gait, 
so vital that they are more real to us than 
many people we have dined with. We feel, 
not that we have read a book, but that we 
have been magically transported into the 
Eighteenth Century, and have breathed ‘its 
air, and lived its life. 


Selections 


From PRIDE AND PREJUDICE. 


During their walk it was resolved that Mr. 
Bennet’s consent should be asked in the 
course of the evening; Elizabeth reserved to 
herself the application for her mother’s. She 
could not determine how her mother would 
take it, sometimes doubting whether all his 
wealth and grandeur would be enough to 
overcome her abhorrence of the man; but 
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whether she were violently set against the 
match, or violently delighted with it, it was 
certain that her manner would be equally ill 
adapted to do credit to her sense, and she 
could no more bear that Mr. Darcy should 
hear the first raptures of her joy than the 
first vehemence of her disapprobation. 

In the evening soon after Mr. Bennet with- 
drew to the library, she saw Mr. Darcy rise 
also and follow him, and her agitation on 
seeing it was extreme. She did not fear her 
father’s opposition, but he was going to be 
made unhappy; and that it should be through 
her means—that she, his favorite child, should 
be distressing him by her choice, should be 
filling him with fears and regrets in disposing 
of her—was a wretched reflection, and she sat 
in misery until Mr. Darcy appeared again, 
when, looking at him, she was a little re- 
lieved by his smile. In a few minutes he 
approached the table where she was sitting 
with Kitty, and, while pretending to admire 
her work, said in a whisper, “Go to your 
father; he wants you in the library.” 

Her father was walking about the room, 
looking grave and qnxious. “Lizzy,” said he, 
“what are you doing? Are you out of your 
senses, to be accepting this man? Have you 
not always hated him?” 

How earnestly did she then wish that her 
former opinions had been more reasonable, 
her expressions more modérate! It would 
have spared her from explanations and pro- 
fessions which it was exceedingly awkward 
to give; but they were now necessary, and 
she assured him, with some confusion, of her 
attachment to Mr. Darcy. 

“Or, in other words, you are determined to 
have him. He is rich, to be sure, and you 
may have more fine clothes and fine carriages 
than Jane. But will they make you happy?” 

“Have you any other objection,” said Eliza- 
beth, “than your belief in my indifference?” 

“None at all. We all know him to be a 
proud, unpleasant sort of man; but this would 
be nothing if you really liked him.” 

“IT do, I do like him,” she replied, with 
tears in her eyes; “I love him. Indeed he has 
no improper pride. He is perfactly amiable. 
You do not know what he really is; then pray 
do not pain me by speaking of him in such 
terms.” 

“Lizzy,” said her father, “I have given him 
my consent. He is the kind of man, indeed, 
to whom I should never dare refuse anything, 
which he condescended to ask. I now give it 
to you, if you are resolved on having him. 
But let me advise you to think better of it. 
I know your disposition, Lizzy. I know that 
you could be neither happy nor respectable 
unless you truly esteemed your husband, un- 
less you looked up to him as a superior. Your 
lively talents would place you in the greatest 
danger in an unequal marriage. You could 
scarcely escape discredit and misery. My 
child, let me not have the grief of seeing you 
unable to respect your partner in life. You 
know not what you are about.” 


Elizabeth, still more affected, was earnest 
and solemn in her reply; and at length, by 
repeated assurances that Mr. Darcy was really 
the object of her choice, by explaining the 
gradual change which her estimation of him 
had undergone, relating her absolute cer- 
tainty that his affection was not the work of 
a day, but had stood the test of many months’ 
suspense, and enumerating with energy all 
his good qualities, she did conquer her fa- 
ther’s incredulity, and reconcile him to the 
match. 

“Well, my dear,” said he, when she ceased 
speaking, “I have no more to say. If this be 
the case, he deserves you. I could not have 
parted with you, my Lizzy, to any one less 
worthy.” 


From Emma. 


A very little quiet reflection was enough to 
satisfy Emma as to the nature of her agita- 
tion on hearing this news of Frank Church- 
ill. She was soon convinced that it was-not 
for herself she was feeling at all apprehensive 
or embarrassed—it was for him. Her own at- 
tachment had really subsided into a mere 
nothing—it was not worth thinking of; but if 
he, who had undoubtedly been always so 
much the most in love of the two, were to be 
returning with the same warmth of senti- 
ment which he had taken away, it would be 
very distressing. If a separation of two months 
should not have cooled him, there were dan- 
gers and evils before her; caution for him and 
for herself would be necessary. She did not 
mean to have her own affections entangled 
again, and it would be incumbent on her to 
avoid any encouragement of his. 

She wished she might be able to keep him 
from an absolute declaration. That would be 
so very painful a conclusion of their present 
acquaintance; and yet, she could not help 
rather anticipating something decisive. She 
felt as if the spring would not pass without 
bringing a crisis, an event, a something to 
alter her present composed and tranquil state. 
It was not very long, though rather longer 
than Mr. Weston had foreseen, before she 
had the power of forming some opinion of 
Frank Churchill’s feelings. The Enscombe 
family were not in town quite so soon as had 
been imagined, but he was at Highbury very 
soon afterwards. He rode down for a couple 
of hours; he could not yet do more; but as he 
came from Randalls immediately to Hartfield, 
she could then exercise all her quick observa- 
tion, and speedily detefmine how he was in- 
fluenced, and how she must act. They met 
with the utmost friendliness. There could be 
no doubt of his great pleasure in seeing her. 
But she had an almost instant doubt of his 
caring for her as he had done, of his feeling 
the same tenderness in the same degree. She 
watched him well. It was a clear thing he 
was less in love than he had been. Absence, 
with the conviction probably of her indiffer- 
ence, had produced this very natural and de- 
sirable effect. 
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“Rebecca’s Thought Book,” by Kate 
Douglas Wiggin, is one of the features 
of November “Scribner’s.” There are 
other stories by F. Hopkinson Smith, 
Rosamund Marriott Watson, and Marie 
Van Vorst. Poems include “Compensa- 
tion,” by Louisa Fletcher Tarkington, and 
“The Wife,” by Ednah Proctor Clarke. 
Christian Brinton writes on “Russia’s 
Greatest Painter, Ilia Répin;” Mary King 
Waddington has an article on “In the 
Black Pines of Bohemia ;” and there is an 
instalment of the diaries of Margaret 
Bayard Smith—‘Washington in Jackson’s 
Time, with Glimpses of Henry Clay.” 

aK ok aK 

“The American Magazine” opens with 
a sketch of “Hearst, the Man of Mystery.” 
A. W. Rolker writes an article on “Sky 
Sailing ;’ and a new serial begins, “Ad- 
ventures in Contentment.” A Thanks- 
giving story is by Ellis Parker Butler ; and 
other contributions of short stories in- 
clude George Grantham Bain, William D. 
Hulbert, Lola Scott, and Wilhelmina 
Hastings. Poems are by S. E. Kiser, 
Susie M. Best, and Rosalie M. Jonas. 

* * x 


Lewis B. Ely has written the novelette 
for “Lippincott’s.” It is called “Young 
Love and Old Hate.” The authors of 
other stories are Maarten Maartens, Cap- 
tain Lloyd Buchanan, E. F. Benson, 
George Carling, and Lucy Copinger. The 
poets in this number are Stephen Tracy 
Livingston, Douglas Roberts, James E. 
Richardson and ‘Theodore Roberts. 
There is a special article, “Is Kaiser Wil- 
helm II of Normal Mind,” by Wolf von 
Schierbrand; and Mary Moss has pre- 
pared a study of “The French Drama of 
To-day.” 

x * x 

“Everybody’s” lays claim to eight im- 
portant general articles for this month, 
including “Soldiers of the Common 
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Good,” by Charles Edward Russell; “A 
King in Business,” by Robert E. Park; 
“The Autobiography of an Only Child ;’ 
and “The Sporting Champions of the 
Year,” by Ralph D. Paine. The fiction 
for the number has been contributed by 
Alice Brown, Herman Whitaker, Hugh 
Pendexter, Justus Miles Forman, and 
Elizabeth Flint Wade. Jack London’s 
story, “Before Adam,” is continued, 


* * * 


One of the most interesting articles in 
“Appleton’s” is “Hunting Pre-Historic 
Animals,” by Dr. Henry Fairfield Osborn. 
“Ballooning as a Sport” is discussed by 
Dr. Julian P. Thomas; and A. W. Rolker 
describes a trip he made through a great 
smokeless powder factory in “Life in a 
Smokeless Powder Mill.” Anne O’Hagan, 
Mary Heaton Vorse, Hugh S. Johnson, 
Henry C. Rowland and Porter Emerson 
Brown are the authors of short stories, 
and Rupert Hughes and Frederic Fair- 
child Sherman each have a poem. 


e = 
Leroy Scott’s novel, “To Him that 
Hath,” is continued in “Munsey’s.” Gen- 
eral articles take up “The World’s Race 
for Sea Power,” by Richmond Pearson 
Hobson ; “Ethel Barrymore,” by Matthew 
White, Jr.; and “The Dutch in America,” 
by Herbert N. Casson. Anne O'Hagan, 
E. J. Rath, George Randolph Chester, 
and Anne Story Allen are among those 
who have written the short stories. The 
poets include Edwin L. Sabin, Edith Wal- 
ler, Felix Carmen, and Frederic F. Sher- 
man. 
oe 


“Ainslee’s” contains a novelette by the 
Baroness Orczy, called “Beau Brocade.” 
“Folly Farm” is another story, by Eleanor 
Hoyt Brainerd. Other writers of fiction 
are H. B. Marriott-Watson, Caroline 
Duer and Mary Moss. 
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This late October List, made by the Wanamaker Book Section, 


The Book News Monthly 






Presents the New Books for the Month 


The prices are given for the information of people residing out of the cities 


Affairs of State. By Burton E. Stevenson. 
$1.08, postpaid. 

Ann Boyd. By Will N. Harben. $1.08, post- 
paid. 

3elle of the Bluegrass Country, The. By H. 
D. Pittman. $1.08, postpaid. 

Bob Hampton of Placer. By Randall Par- 
rish. $1.08, postpaid. 

300k of English Gardens, A. By M. R. Gloag. 
$1.50; by mail, $1.62. 

Borderland of Psychical Research. By James 
H. Hyslop. $1.50, postpaid. 

Brain and Personality. By William H. Thom- 
son. $1.20, postpaid. 

Call of the Blood, The. By Robert Hichens. 
$1.08, postpaid. 

Cities of Spain, The. By Edward Hutton. 
$1.80; by mail, $1.95. 

Captain Courtesy. By Edward C. Carpenter. 
$1.08, postpaid. 

Casa Grande. By Charles D. Stuart. $1.08, 
postpaid. 

Cattle Baron’s Daughter, The. By Harold 
Bindloss. $1.08, postpaid. 

Concepts of Philosophy. By A. T. Ormond. 
$4.00, postpaid. 

Confessions to a Heathen Idol. By Marion 
Lee. $1.08, postpaid. 

Corner House, The. By Fred M. White. 
$1.08, postpaid. 

Court of Pilate, The. By Roe R. Hobbs. 
$1.08, postpaid. 

Cupid’s Middle Man. By Edward B. Lent. 
$1.08, postpaid. 

Daddy’s Daughters. By Marion Ames Tag- 
gart. $1.08, postpaid. 

Day’s Journey, The. By Netta Syrett. 90 
cents, postpaid. 

Disenchanted. By Pierre Loti. $1.08, post- 
paid. 

Don-a-Dreams. By Harvey J. O'Higgins. 
$1.08, postpaid. 

Dream and the Business, The. By John 
Oliver Hobbes. $1.08, postpaid. 

Dunny. By Philip Verrill Mighels. 90 cents, 
postpaid. 

English Coloured Books. By Martin Hardie 
$6.75, postpaid. 

Gentleman Ragman, The. By Wilbur Nesbit. 
$1.08, postpaid. 

Haeckel, His Life and Work. By Wilhelm 
Bolsche. $4.00, postpaid. 

Hearts Triumphant. By Edith S. Tupper. 
$1.08, postpaid. 

Henry Northcote. By John C. Snaith. $1.08 
postpaid. 

History of Ancient Civilization. By Charles 
Seignobos. $1.25, postpaid. 

Holyland. Translated by M. A. Hamilton. 

$1.08, postpaid. 





House of Defence, The. By E. F. Benson. 
50 cents; by mail, 60 cents. 

House of Islam, The. By Marmaduke Pickt- 
hall. $1.08, postpaid. 

In the Shadow of the Lord. By Mrs. Hugh 
Fraser. $1.08, postpaid. 

Japanese Blossom, A. By Onoto Watanna. 
2.00, postpaid. 

Joseph Vance. By William De Morgan. $1.08, 
postpaid. 

Katrina. By Roy Rolfe Gilson. $1.08, post- 
paid. 

King’s Divinity, A. By Dolores Bacon. $1.08, 
postpaid. 

Ladder to the Stars, The. By Jane H. Find- 
later. $1.08, postpaid. 

Late Tenant, The. By Gordon Holmes. $1.08, 
postpaid. 

Letters to Women in Love. By Mrs. John 
Van Vorst. $1.08, postpaid. 

Listener’s Lure. By E. V. Lucas. $1.08, post- 
paid. 

Little King of Angel’s Landing, The. By 
Elmore E. Peake. 90 cents, postpaid. 

Made in His Image. By Guy Thorne. $1.08, 
postpaid. 

Man in the Case, The. By Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps. $1.08, postpaid. 

Master-Singers. By Filson Young. $1.25, 
postpaid. 

Master Spirit, The. By Sir William Magnay. 
$1.08, postpaid. 

Masters of Fate, The. By Sophia P. Shaler. 
$1.50, postpaid. 

McDonald of Oregon. By Eva E. Dye. $1.08, 
postpaid. : 

Men and Women of the French Revolution. 
By Philip Gibbs. $7.00, postpaid. 

Modern Madonna, A. By C. A. Stanley. 
$1.08, postpaid. 

Modern Music and Musicians. By R. A. 
Streatfeild. $2.10. 

Montlivet. By Alice P. Smith. $1.08, post- 
paid. 

Moon Face. By Jack London. $1.08, post- 
paid. 

No Friend Like a Sister. By Rosa N. Carey. 
$1.08, postpaid. 

Persia, Past and Present. By A. V. Williams 
Jackson. $4.00, postpaid. 

Prince Goes Fishing, The. by Elizabeth 
Duer. $1.08, postpaid. 

Prisoners. By Mary Cholmondeley. $1.08, 
postpaid. 

Puck of Pook’s Hill. By Rudyard Kipling. 
$1.08, postpaid. 

Queen of the Rushes. By Allen Raine. $1.08, 
postpaid. 

Queen’s Hostage, The. By Harriet T. Com- 
stock. $1.08, postpaid. 





Sailor of Fortune, A. By Albert B. Paine. 
$1.20, postpaid. 

Seventh Person, The. By Benjamin Brace. 
$1.08, postpaid. 

Shorty McCabe. By Sewell Ford. $1.08, 
postpaid. 

Siberia. By Samuel Turner. $6.00, postpaid. 

Signal Lights. By Louise M. Hopkins. $1.08, 
postpaid. 

Sir Nigel. By A. Conan Doyle. $1.08, post- 
paid. 

Spinner in the Sun, A. By Myrtle Reed. 
$1.50, postpaid. 

Subjection of Isabel Carnaby. By Ellen T. 
Fowler. $1.08, postpaid. 


Manufacturer’s Advertisement 
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Sussex. Painted by Wilfrid Ball. $5.40; by 


mail, $5.65. 

Traffic. By E. Temple Thurston. $1.08, post- 
paid. 

Undefiled, The. By Francis Aymar Mathews. 
$1.08, postpaid. 

Under Castle Walls. By H.C. Bailey. $1.08, 
postpaid. 

Victory, The. By Molly Elliot Seawell. $1.08, 
postpaid. 

“Wee Tim’rous Beasties.” Douglas English. 
$1.50, postpaid. 

Wooing of Folly, The. By James L. Ford. 
$1.08, postpaid. 

Yarn of Old Harbour Town. By W. Clark 
Russell. $1.08, postpaid. 


IS VELVET 


For Gowns, Combinations, and all Trimming purposes. 


Look 


for the name on Selvage. 


For sale by JOHN WANAMAKER, New York & Philadelphia 








A YEAR OF CENTURY 
MAGAZINE FOR $1.75 


MADE TO SELL FOR $5.50 
Year Ended October, 1905 
Two volumes, handsomely bound in olive 
green cloth-over 1900 pages of the choicest 
reading matter, liberally embellished with illus- 
trations, including fine examples of color print- 
ing. 
ew nearly all of Ambassador White’s 
autobiography. 
(Book Store, Thirteenth Street) 


JOHN WANAMAKER New York 
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‘0% HAIR GOODS "3 


New and Correct 
Styles 


New Patent Chignons— 
$2.00 and $3.00. 

Small Patent Pompadours— 
$1.00. 

New Patent Pompadours— 
$3.00. 

Finest Quality French Hair 
swiches at $3, $4, $5, $7, $8. 
and $10.00. 


Illustrated Catalogue Sent Free 


S.C. BECK, ?°HSMaN'Hhin oops” 


36 N. Eighth Street, Philadelphia 
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+ Who prefer to use a nice 
Ladies 


quality of stationery for 
their correspondence, should inquire for 
Crane’s Ladies’ Note Paper and Envelopes 
to match (the old and reliable line). 
These goods are presented in Superfine 
and xtra Superfine Brands, the latter 
being unsurpassed in Purity, Tone and 
Beautiful Soft Finish by even the finest 
foreign productions. Sold by all sta- 
tioners, in a variety of tints and surfaces. 
Manufactured and supplied to the trade 


only by 
Z. & W. M. CRANE, 
Dalton. Mass.,U S.A. 


BOOK LABELS 


Identify your books by pasting an artistic 
label inside the cover. My catalogue (sent 
= on request! contains 16 bookish designs, any 
of these printed with your name as follows, 
$2.50—100, $3.25—200, $4.00—300, $4.75—400 
$5.00—500, $8.00—1000 
suas w poses | Special designs made to order. 


AMERICAN BOOK PLATE Co., Successors to 


Joseph Dowling 
1506 Montgomery Ave., Philadelphia. 





All the Elements of 
Perfection are com- 
bined in the 





ODORLESS—IMPERVIOUS 
HYGIENIC—GUARANTEED 








Send for our ‘‘ DRESS SHIELD 
BRIEFLET.’’ It will tell you what you 
should know about Dress Shields. It i, 







something every woman should read. 
Write to-day. Address 


THE OMO MFG. CO., Middletown, Conn. 
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‘To be a good cook 


is not so necessary as to be the possessor of a good cook book. And by this is 
meant a cook book that is absolutely true in all respects, whose recipes are 
intelligently proportioned, and the instructions so plain and explicit that the 
veriest beginner can be certain of success. There is a knack and science in 
cooking, and if one has not the time to devote to its proper study, there is 
comfort in the thought that the best work of the best teacher can be secured 


to help and guide. In 


Mrs. Rorer’s New Cook Book 


will be found the result of this estimable and popular woman’s work and study 
during the years she has been before the public. It is a big book of over 700 
pages, crammed full of the choicest recipes, with bountiful explanations of how 


to do things, and beautifully illustrated throughout. 


The price: In washable cloth, $2.00 net; postage 20 cents. 





In addition to all this 


Mrs. Rorer’s Every Day Menu Book 


is a superb addition to the helps we provide for housewives to make life easier. 
It is not a light task for a woman to plan meals for a household and have that 
variety and combination that is so desirable. Here in this book is a menu for 
every meal in the year, covering the first 193 pages. Then follows a bewilder- 
ing variety of luncheons, teas, receptions and other functions, all illustrated, 


with full directions how to decorate and manage. 


The price: In cloth, $1.50 net; postage 12 cents. 


Can be had of any bookseller, or of us 


Arnold & Company, 418 Sansom Street, Philadelphia. 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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THE VON BLUMERS 


By TOM MASSON 
Author of “A CORNER IN WOMEN” 
This FINE STORY DEALS, with INSIGHT and 
BRILLIANCY, with the ROMANCE and 
HUMOR of MARRIED LIFE 


The Von Blumers are people we 
all know—human, American, real. 
Mr. Masson’s treatment of married 
life is fairly masterful. His humor 





; 
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is keen, penetrating, incisive. 





THIS BOOK SHO\VS THE AUTHOR OF “A CORNER IN 
WOMEN” AT THE MATURITY OF HIS POWERS AND 
IN A VEIN NEW TO READERS OF BOOKS. 





Illustrated by Bayard Jones. s12mo, $1.50 net. (Postage 14 ¢.) 





Third Lerge Edition Reminiscences Of A Behind The 
RICHARD Mosby Guerrilla Scenes With 
By JOHN W. MUNSON 3 : 
TH E A remarkable volume of personal ex- Wild Animals 
perience, of unusual historical value and 
rare interest. It covers the whole period By ELLEN VELVIN, F. Z. S. 


of the Mosby operations. 


BRAZ EN Interestingly illustrated, 


8vo, $2.00 net. (Postage 14 cents.) 
By CYRUS T. BRADY 
and EDWARD PEPLE OUR CONSTITUTION : 
‘Delightful comedy.” © - Why and How It Was Made, 
New York Times 
Who Made It and What It is. 
“Fat with the material of which By EDWARD 
thrills are made and warranted to 
be finished at one sitting.” WATERMAN TOWNSEND 


St. Paul Pioneer Press A popular history, which is also com- 
plete, concise, consecutive, authoritative 
and highly interesting. An invaluable 
pook. 

8vo, $1.50 net. (Postage 14 cents.) 


How To Appreciate 
Music 
By GUSTAV KOBBE 


Frankly addressed to those who do 








not understand music but want to. A A study of wild animals in cap- 

work of high value and comprehensive- tivity by a careful observer who 
ness. 2 . 

— en has spent years in studying the 

eset cli athe ea 2 ile linet great Zoological Gardens of Europe 

: . and America. This is a singularly 

In Vanity Fair fresh and informing book, full of 


By ELEANOR HOYT BRAINERD the romance of fact, written froma 


“Better than fiction’”’ point of view unfamiliar to the 





New York Herald. general reader. 
“Written with a pretty wit and dainty With many interesting 
fancy.” —New York Sun. WU ‘ - 
wiustrations 


strated in Colors by Gibb. ‘ ‘ 
lilustrated in Colors by Gibbs +h Pbckiations. 
12710, $1.50 ramo, $1.50 net. (Postage 15 cents.) 8vo, $2.00 net.( Postage, 10 cts.) 


MOFFAT, YARD G&G COMPANY, NEW YORK 


When writing to advertisers. please mention The Book News Monthly. 














HAR PER’S 
New Publications 








CERTAIN DELIGHTFUL ENGLISH TOWNS 
By William Dean Howells 


Mr. Howells writes of various English towns and the delightful country in between. Every- 
where the author proves himself the best of travelling companions, catching the spirit and dominant 
—- of each locality and regaling the reader with the little adventures and encounters along the 
road. 

Illustrated. Crown Svo., Uncut Edges. Gilt Top, Price $3.00 net 
Tourist Edition, Bound in Limp Leather, $3.00 Net. 


LEW WALLACE: An Autobiography 


The famous author of ‘“‘Ben-Hur’’—the book that millions have read—devoted his last years to 
the preparation of this remarkable life-story. A man who has won distinction on the diverse fields 
of arms, letters, politics, and diplomacy must have that in him which compels attention; but this is 
more than the mere record of a remarkable career; it is the presentation of the man himself, an 
intensely individualistic and many-sided character, and one of the most picturesque and forceful per- 
sonalities of our times. 

Two Volumes. Portrait and Illustrations. Crown S8vo., Gilt Top, 
Deckel Edges. ina Box. 85.00 net. 


THE AMERICANISM OF WASHINGTON 


By Henry van Dyke 


Dr. van Dyke answers those critics and historians who, while recognizing to the full the value 
of Washington's service to his country, have been disposed to deny him the title of “‘American.”’ 
The essay not only shows what the essence of our national spirit really is, but it carries an inspir- 
ing message to all intelligent and high-minded citizens. 

Oblong 16mo, Ornamented Cloth, Decorations in Color, 50 cents. 


THE FUTURE IN AMERICA 
By H. G. Wells 


A presentation of the many phases of American life—social, economic, and materialistic—viewed 
through the impartial eyes of the curious but friendly critic who recently visited our shores. It is 
distinguished by the clear insight of the trained scientist and observer of men and manners, and the 
amazing prevoyance for which Mr. Wells is remarkable. 

Illustrated. Crown Svo, Cloth, $2.00 net. 


LORD RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
By Lord Roseberry 


A charmingly written book, abounding in fresh glimpses of Gladstone, Beaconsfield, Salisbury 
and other commanding figures, with a view cf the larger phases of English political life. In deal- 
ing with Churchill he writes as a close friend. In a sense it is a book by a prime minister about 
prime ministers, and a peculiarly illuminating review of high politics and the great phases of Eng 
lish life in our own time. 

With frontispiece. Price $2.25 net. 


MY PEOPLE OF THE PLAINS 
By Ethelbert Talbot, D. D., LL. D. 


A volume largely anecdotal, telling of the various experiences of the author’s twelve years’ ser- 
vice as the first missionary bishop of the diocese of Wyoming and Idaho. The kindly hospitality 
and informality of the miners, cow-punchers, and other pioneers of the West who made up this 
diversified diocese frequently led to most amusing incidents, which Bishop Talbot has related with 
a simple, rich humor. 

Illustrated. Crown Svo, Untrimmed Edges, Gilt Top. Price, $1.75 net. 


SIDELIGHTS ON ASTRONOMY 


By Simon Newcomb 


General readers who are interested in astronomy but not in its technicalities will find in Profes- 
sor Newcomb’s volume interesting chapters on the problems that astronomers are facing to-day:— 
How large is the universe? Has it definite bounds? How long will it endure? What becomes 
of the sun’s energy radiated into space? These and kindred questions are discussed in the light 
of the most recent knowledge. 

Illustrated. Price $2.00 net. 
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